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Reminiscences ® 


Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin, 
taken at the time she joined “Overland 
Monthly” staff under Bret Harte 


Sesnons celebrated the house- 
warming of their new residence 
on their old estate, Pino Alto, I 
was introduced to William Greer Har- 
rison. Looking at me in the most quiz- 
zical manner, he burst out laughing at 
last. ‘““Why—good Lord!” he said. 


GS ‘Sesnons years ago, when the 
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“Mrs. McCrackin is Josephine Clifford, 
and I said she was dead!” “I know it,” 
I made reply, “and I forgave you, and 
did not protest when I read the kind 
things you said about me.” 

Mr. Harrison is not the only writer 
who believed I was dead. But I am 
not only not dead, but have remained 
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After the big forest fire of October 8, 1899 


true to my first love, the “Overland 
Monthly.” It was only that I wrote 
under the new name I had acquired, 
and which, I flatter myself, I had in- 
troduced to California, at least, in 
quite a practical manner. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the 
Santa Cruz Mountains were my home. 
Monte Paraiso Ranch had quite a for- 
est within its wide-spread lines; and as 
there were many acres of fruit and 
grapes, I learned early in my ranch 
career how ruthless were the methods 
by which farmers destroyed their best 
friends, the birds. And together with 
a few women who were educated be- 
yond the stage of savagery that de- 
mands bird feathers for hat ornaments 
and the life of any bird that dared pick 
at a cherry, I entered the lists of bird 
protectors. The Ladies’ Forest and 
Song Bird Protective Association was 
formed—the first organization of its 
kind in California. 


That I wrote volumes, in every 
paper and magazine I could stick my 
pen into, I need hardly say; but it was 
under the name McCrackin. Nor need 
I add that I became the first woman 
member of the old California Game 
and Fish Protective Association. 

“Who’s Who in America,” in volume 
VI tells about this, as well as about 
the part I took in saving the Big Basin, 
to-day the California Redwood Park. 
Most of all, I feel proud of the words 
of Mrs. Lovell White who, in her 
paper read before the audience gath- 
ered on Sempervirens Day, at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, said that 
“the initial step for the acquisition of 
this unparalleled piece of woods was 
taken by a woman, Mrs. Josephine 
Clifford McCrackin—on March 
1900, by an appeal made to the people 
of California through the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel.” She might have added the 
saving of the Redwoods was brought 
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about by one of the tragedies which 
seem to dot my life, irregularly, but 
quite frequently. 

A forest fire, lasting almost a week, 
October, 1899, in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, had laid waste beautiful 
Monte Paraiso, among other valuable 
and highly cultivated ranches; and 
with the description of the forest fire 
the “Wide World” of London wanted 
pictures of California redwood trees. 
As the beauty of our forest had been 
destroyed—though the redwoods were 
not burned to death, A. P. Hill, whose 
name as photographer had already 
reached England, was engaged to pro- 
duce photographs of large redwood 
trees. Visiting the Big Trees near 
Santa Cruz, he was told by the man 
then owner that he would not be al- 
lowed to take pictures, as he, the 
owner, intended to cut the trees down 
in the course of the next season. 

Mr. Hill was broken-hearted, and 
wrote me that we must do something 
to save the redwoods; and while he 
was ploughing his way into and 


Fort Wingate, New Mexico. Taken from the hill back of the Post 


through the Big Basin, I was writing 
my appeal to the Californians to “Save 
the Redwoods!” 

That became our slogan. And of all 
the famous people who were promi- 
nent in this fiercely fought fight, An- 
drew P. Hill will live forever in the 
heart and memory of the tree-loving 
people of the world. 

Again I wrote volumes, under my 
name McCrackin; and I wrote other 
things, perhaps not of such practical 
value. But when the habit of story- 
telling has once fastened on a person 
it is not easily shaken off. 

I had published my second book, 
“Another Juanita,” in 1893, before the 
forest fire; but that Moloch had de- 
voured what few volumes I still owned 
of “Overland Tales,” my first book, 
published in 1877, as well as the MSS. 
I had collected for a third volume. 

But I had lost so many, many other 
things; everything was destroyed, ex- 
cept the memory of halcyon days at 
the ranch. At the time of the forest 
fire, Ambrose Bierce, Dr. Doyle—who 
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Herman Scheffauer 


wrote “The Shadow of Quong Lung’ — 
and Herman Scheffauer, were all three 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains, the latter 
two the guests of the former. Bierce 
had been there all through the summer, 
one of the few men whom Mr. Mc- 
Crackin hobnobbed with. Herman 
Scheffauer was one of his proteges, 
and I like to feel that Herman, our 
“complimentary” nephew, recovered 
from a dangerous illness all the more 
quickly for being with us on Monte 
Paraiso. 

Mr. McCrackin and I had _ several 
“complimentary” grandchildren in 
common. They were really grand- 
children of McCrackin’s old mining 
and pioneering ‘“‘pardner,” William 
Oury of Arizona, but as I had been 
fortunate enough to win the friendship 
of his daughter while we were ‘‘com- 
rades” in the Army, all the children 
of Colonel and Mrs. G. C. Smith be- 
came our grandchildren. And as the 
Smiths were a strictly Army family, 
visitors who, at a hotel, would have 
written U. S. A. behind their name, 
were not infrequent at Monte Paraiso. 
Even Major-General Barry, then Cap- 
tain, and Mrs. Barry, knew Monte Pa- 
raiso before the fire. 

I may claim that I came by my taste 
for the Army element in a perfectly 
legitimate manner. While I was the 
wife of Lieutenant Clifford—in the 
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days of my youth—I had met many of 
the prominent officers in Washington, 
and had met Kit Carson in New Mex- 
ico. My experience in Army circles, 
as in other circles, has been that the 
truly great are unassuming; and that 
only the near-great “put on airs.” 
General Sheridan, General Grant, 
General Sherman, General Meade, 
even President Lincoln, and later 
President Johnson, I have spoken to 
all of these great men. And no less 
great to me were the men of our own 
command when on the march to New 
Mexico and the frontiers, at the close 
of the Civil War, General Sykes, Gen- 
eral Carleton and General Alexander. 


Joins Bret Harte on Overland Monthly 


The tragedy that brought my Army 
life to a close did not estrange me from 
the Army. Quite the contrary; Il 
learned, in trial and tribulation, to es- 
teem the chivalry of the men, and re- 
vere the loving, faithful hearts of the 
women. 


Kit Carson, the famous scout and 
pioneer, who cut new trails 
into the West 
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Joaquin Miller in his home at the “Hights,” Fruitvale, California. 


But a new life lay before me, in 
which I had to find my own paths, and 
seek means of support for myself. It 
was like being thrust out into the 
world, this seeking a livelihood. I did 
not fear work; but I dreaded the ask- 
ing for it. Mother, with a mother’s 
pride, thought I could write; and when 
I could keep from crying long enough 
to write of some of the things I had 
seen and learned, I took heart one day, 
still at mother’s urging, went to San 
Francisco, and tremblingly submitted 
a handful of written sheets to the edi- 
tor of the new Magazine, Bret Harte 
of the “Overland Monthly.” 

The editor’s office was at that time 
in Roman’s bookstore on Montgomery 
street, Anton Roman being owner of 
the magazine. Later, there were edi- 
torial rooms on Clay street, and here 
I first became acquainted with the 
older writers, some of whom were 
younger in years than myself. Ina 
Coolbrith, the star always, beautiful in 
form and figure as she was brilliant in 
mind; Charles Warren Stoddard, a 
beardless youth, a poet born, loved by 


all other writers of that day. Hattie 
Dolson, who wrote under the nom de 
plume Hilda Roosevelt. Laura Lyon 
—now Mrs. Lovell White; all these 
had written before; and though they 
were younger, I was the newest writer 
on the “Overland Monthly” in 1869. 
Among my earliest sketches were “An 
Officer’s Wife in New Mexico,” and 
“(Down Among the Dead Letters.” This 
latter article was returned for more 
of it. 

Joaquin Miller I met some time later, 
and quarreled with him always, on 
sight. Which did not prevent us from 
being good friends. Not many years 
ago, when I had accused him of writ- 
ing his MS. with the broken end of a 
match, he sent me the quill with which 
he claimed to do his writing. I have 
it now. 

Ambrose Bierce was first introduced 
to me by Bret Harte in the Clay street 
sanctum. Years later when I met him 
again, he laughed over his youthful 
folly of that time: he had worn a 
black lamb’s skin cap. Bierce was 
such a thoroughly lovable man. I 
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have never had a better friend, and I 
fear he is no longer on this earth. I 
hold his letters as great treasures, 
more especially the last two he wrote 
in September, 1913. He had learned 
to call me Jo, from Mr. McCrackin, 
whom he aided and assisted in tor- 
menting me. I am glad now that he 
could laugh, even at my discomfiture, 
for his life was by no means a happy 
one. Bierce was like Goethe in many 
respects, and he was always addressed 
as “beloved Grossmeister” by me in 
letters. 

In spite of self-interest or vanity of 
which I may be accused, I believe 
there was never anything grander and 
more touching written than the lines 
Ambrose Bierce wrote as introduction 
to my last book, “The Woman Who 
Lost Him.” Dr. George Wharton 
James, who published this book for 
me, had submitted the idea to Bierce, 
and Mr. Bierce said he thanked him 
for the suggestion. 


The Bierce letters, the letters of 
Charles Warren Stoddard, those of 
Joaquin Miller, and some of the Ina 
Coolbrith letters, were written after 
the forest fire. The wonder is that I 
have any of the Bret Harte letters still 
in my possession. A special Provi- 
dence must have watched over some 
apple-boxes into which the fire-fighters 
“chucked” things that were handy and 
not too big to “chuck” easily; bundles 
of letters and old Congressional Re- 
ports, alike. 

Bret Harte was kind to me in many 
ways; and together with that historic 
letter from Chicago, in which he writes 
of the “provincial spirit” of the people 
there, he incloses a letter from the edi- 
tor of the “Lakeside Monthly,” in re- 
gard to money due me for contribu- 
tions. For I had in time written for 
other magazines, even in those early 
days: for Baltimore and Philadelphia 
publications, and for Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 

After mother’s death, in December, 
1882, I married Jackson McCrackin, a 


miner from Arizona; discoverer of the 
McCrackin mine, pioneer and path- 
finder. We moved at once to the ranch. 
The first tragedy I encountered after 
coming there was the unexpected, sud- 
den death of my only living brother, 
who had prepared to remove to the 
land he owned next to ours; had set 
the day when he and I would select 
the spot for his house to stand; and 
instead of his coming, came the tele- 
gram that he lay dead. 

George had lived in Salinas almost 
since the beginning, or founding, of 
the place. He had virtually been 
banker there before banks were estab- 
lished; and he had always money to 
pay vouchers with if there happened 
to be ebb in the real treasury. At that 
time witnesses were paid fees in crimi- 
nal cases; and when the bandit, Vas- 
quez, was tried in Salinas, many wit- 
nesses were brought up from the more 
southern country, and they all had to 
be paid. These people all wanted to 
go back home as soon as possible, and 
George bought their scrip and vouch- 
ers. They were mostly Spanish people, 
and as George spoke their language 
well, he told me many things he had 
heard from them, outside of their evi- 
dence on the stand. After years, I 
utilized this material for “The Wo- 
man Who Lost Him,” which was first 
published in “Neale’s Monthly” of 
New York, and was pronounced one 
of the best short stories, by Walter 
Neale. 

One of the stories in the book to 
which that story gave title should be il- 
lustrated by one of Remington’s 
“Done in the Open.” The picture, 
“Caught in the Circle,” shows the two 
mail riders, soldiers from the Fort, 
where they have killed their horses to 
make breastworks of them; and the 
Indians, riding singly, drawing the cir- 
cle closer and closer. In the _ story, 
“The Colonel’s Young Wife,” I have 
spoken of Fort Greengate, which is not 
the correct name of this army post. 


(To be Continued) 


The 
/\onterey 
Cypress 


By 


Leonore Kothe 


of the Pacific Ocean, the Mon- 

terey cypress have grown into 

queer, unreal, fantastic forms. 
The weird fancy of Dore combined 
with the imagination of Dante never 
depicted anything more startling, more 
uncanny or more picturesque. They 
twist and turn and writhe in strange, 
wild attitudes; they toss their distorted 
branches, they rock to and fro, they 
bend in the west wind as if, fleeing in 
despair from an invisible enemy, they 
had become rooted, where they stand 
doing eternal punishment for some 
mysterious crime until the Judgment 
Day. 

The Monterey cypress is peculiar to 
California, and is found only in Mon- 
terey County on a narrow strip of coast 
land two miles long and two hundred 
yards wide, extending from Cypress 
Point to Carmel Bay, with a_ small 
grove on Point Lobos. In appearance 
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The Witch Tree 


it is totally unlike its Italian cousin, 
the cypress of history and mythology. 
If this tree had been known to the an- 
cient races in pre-historic days, its 
weird appearance would certainly have 
been the theme of many strange tales 
and legends, and their imaginative 
minds would have endowed it with 
supernatural power and given it a 
prominent place in their mythology. 
The drive to Cypress Point over the 
famous Seventeen Mile drive, through 
the “land of a thousand wonders,” is 
a good preparation for a view of the 
trees. The road winds around among 
rolling sand dunes, blown into fantastic 
mounds and hummocks, where the 
white sand glistens blue in the reflec- 
tion of the sky above. Along the 
rocky shore where the restless ocean 
breaks in huge white capped rollers 
or dashes in clouds of spray over enor- 
mous boulders. The cypress. stand 
perched on a rocky promontory, queer, 
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spook-like apparitions of trees, waving 
their scraggy branches and defying 
the elements. 

Several of the most conspicuous 
have been appropriately named. One 
is called the “‘witch-tree.” Here, above 
the leafless branches of a barren stump 
a bunch of live foliage forms the per- 
fect silhouette of a witch shaking her 
broomstick, while the hoofbeats of 
Tam O’Shanter’s galloping horse can 
be heard in the roar of the surf. 

In another place two trees that have 
become entangled together resemble a 
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branches that invite the traveler to 
pause and rest in their refreshing 
shade. Here and there, scattered 
among the dunes, small distorted, wind 
blown trees, almost shrubs, struggle 
for existence, half-buried in the shift- 
ing sand. 

To the non-scientific observer, who 
loves nature and who listens to the 
secrets she is ever whispering, trees 
possess individuality. This trait 
seems to have been recognized in the 
olden days when tree worship held a 
prominent place in religious ceremon- 


The Twin Sisters 


gigantic ostrich strutting on the bluff. 
Hence the name “Ostrich Tree.” 

High up upon a steep rocky cliff a 
solitary cypress stands, majestic in its 
isolation, forever a lone sentinel on that 
bleak shore. 

In sheltered places we see the tree 
in a different aspect, protected, in an 
agreeable environment it has devel- 
oped entirely different characteristics. 
Instead of a weird spectre of a tree, it 
has grown beautifully round and sym- 
metrical, with its wide spreading 


ies. Different trees were endowed 
with different attributes, and the cy- 
press on account of its striking ap- 
pearance and the remarkable durabil- 
ity of the wood, figures extensively in 
the mythology of that period. The 
early Persians reared it as a symbol of 
Ormuzd, and associated it with fire- 
worship. 

It is frequently represented on an- 
cient gravestones in conjunction with 
the lion, the symbol of the sun-god 
Mithra. In Phoenicia it was sacred to 
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The Ostrich 


Astarte, and the famous cypress tree at Phluisin Pieloponnesus was held so 
at Daphne is supposed to have been sacred that fugitives from justice came 
planted by the god Melcarth. here for refuge, and the escaped pris- 

The cypress grove on the acropolis oners who succeeded in reaching its 


A sheltered tree 
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On the dunes 


shelter hung their chains on the _ sacred to the rulers of the underworld 
branches and were safe from pursuit. and their companions the fates and 

The cypress enters extensively into furies. It was used as a symbol of 
Greek and Roman mythology. It was death, and was associated with the 
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god Pluto. Its branches were placed 
on the funeral pyres, and either before 
the house or in the vestibule as a sign 
of mourning. 

There is a legend that Cyparissus, a 
beautiful youth beloved by Apollo, 
was transformed into a cypress tree, 
where he mourns forever. 

In some countries the wood was also 
considered sacred. It was used exten- 
sively for mummy cases, and images 
of the gods were often carved from it. 
The wood is extremely durable. En- 
graved cylinders are found in Chaldea, 
some of which date back to 4,000 B. C. 
Pliny mentions a statue of Jupiter 
made of cypress wood six hundred 
years old, in perfect preservation. 
Laws were engraved on it, and objects 
of value were preserved in recepticles 
made of it. 

The cypress doors of old Saint Peter 
at Rome, which were removed by Eu- 


genius IV, were in perfect condition, 
without a sign of decay, although near- 
ly eleven hundred years old. Super- 
natural power seems to have been at- 
tributed to the cypress in all countries 
where it grows. 

In Mexico the Indians ascribed mys- 
terious influences to an old cypress 
tree, and its spreading branches were 
decorated with votive offerings, locks 
of hair, teeth, strings, arrows and the 
various trinkets prized by the natives. 
It was many centuries old, and had 
been decorated long before Columbus 
discovered America. 

The cypress of the Old World, 
known as the “mournful tree,” is very 


unlike the Monterey cypress. It is a 
tall, symmetrical tree, dark hued, 
gloomy and forbidding, but its spirial 
form is wonderfully stately and pic- 
turesque, and is a conspicuous feature 
in all Italian landscapes. 
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George Sterling (From a photo by Arnold Genthe.) 
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Sterling, the Poet of Seas and Stars 


By Henry Meade Bland 


T CARMEL, the King’s High- 
A way touches upon the eternal 
beauty of the sea. Then it 
winds through a shallow can- 
yon in the sandy hills—hills which are 
overgrown with pine and live oak, 
whence it emerges and looks upon a 
fair prospect of Carmel Valley. It is 
here that the poet’s house rests in its 
narrow niche sentineling the fields and 
flock of the little plain below. 

It was on the porch of this house 
that I first came to really know George 
Sterling. All one summer afternoon 
we sat and talked, he and I and the 
dearly-beloved of California letters, 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Stoddard 
was in the late autumn of his life. In- 
deed he told me that every day his 
mind was not as productive as he could 
have wished, an there was a note in 
his voice prophetic of “the day of 
rest.” 

But Sterling was then in the glamour 
of the light around him from the bril- 
liant criticism of Ambrose Bierce; and 
he was then working on three sonnets, 
entitled “On Oblivion.” As I read those 
sombre lines that day, I saw how he 
had been touched by the philosophy 
of Persian poetry; and I recognized, 
too, a quality of his verse—a deep har- 
mony of movement—a quality which 
is, doubtless, the basis of Bierce’s dic- 
tum. 

I saw in “The Night of the Gods,” 
one of the three on “Oblivion,” how 
great a medium poetry is in the por- 
trayal of a majestic overwhelming all- 
sweeping thought: 


“Their mouths have drunken the eter- 
nal wine— 
The draft that Baal in oblivion sips. 


Unseen about their courts the adder 
slips, 

Unheard the sucklings of the leopard 
whine; 

The toad has found a resting-place 
divine. 

And bloats in stupor between Ammon’s 
lips. 

O! Carthage and the unreturning 
ships, 

The fallen pinnacle, the shifting Sign! 


Lo, when I hear from voiceless court 
and fame 

Time’s adoration of eternity— 

The cry of Kingdoms past and Gods 
undone— 

I stand as one whose feet at noontide 
gain 

A lovely shore; who feels his soul set 
free, 

And hears the blind sea chanting to 
the sun!” 


At the same time I knev: I had felt 
that note before, and dug round in the 
haze of sub-conscious memory till the 
thought was paralleled from the “Ru- 
baiyat”’: 


“They say the lion and the leopard 
keep 

Watch where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep, 

And Bahram, the great hunter, the 
wild ass, 

Stamps o’er his head and he lies fast 
asleep.” 


Perhaps Eglamor’s idea, as_ por- 
trayed by Browning: 


“Man shrinks to naught 
If matched with symbols of immensity, 
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Must quail, forsooth, before a quiet 
sky 
Or sea, too little for their quietude.” 


enables us to get the perspective and 
value of such poetic eyes as in the 
lines on “Oblivion,” which grow from 
a neglecting of the value of the soul. 
True, the idea makes poetry, but not 
the greatest poetry. We must not pause 
to consider too deeply the sea’s im- 
mensities or the sky’s infinities lest 
we stumble. 

“What are the seas or stars com- 
pared with human hearts ?” 

This phrase of Sterling’s thought 
arises from two conceptions with re- 
gard to man; first, as I have indicated 
before, that, compared with the im- 
mensity of the suns and their limitless 
sweep across the sky, man is the ver- 
iest atom and sinks into infinitessimal 
insignificance. Secondly, judged from 
the physical fact that all matter is un- 
dergoing ceaseless change, the human 
organism, as a portion of the physical, 
is destined to destruction. Thus he 
writes: 


“Let us forget that mortals, one by 
one, 

At last must driftwood be, 

Cast on the beaches of oblivion 

By Time’s rejecting sea.” 


Besides this dark philosophy of 
George Sterling, this “Somber Lethe 
rolling doom” is a simpler and kindlier 
note, the influence of his college 
teacher, the poet, Father Tabb. Fol- 
lowing the steps of an elder brother, 
Sterling had as a youth decided to be- 
come a priest, and entered St. Charles 
College for the purpose of beginning 
preparation. Here his literature in- 
structor was Father Tabb, whose teach- 
ing developed a trend of life which 
drew him away from the very ideal the 
professor would have had him most 
strive for. The young priest evolved 
into the poet, and when the transfor- 
mation was complete, there remained 
only in the singer the extreme serious 
imaginative view of life which the 
priest entertained. 
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Drifting at last entirely from church 
tenets, when he came West the young 
thinker fell into the group of robust 
socialistic scientists which centered in 
the home of Jack London in Oakland, 
California, where Sterling became cul- 
tured: in the extremes of modern ma- 
terialism, absorbing Nietsche and other 
lines of hard Germanistic philosophy. 
In poetry, as I have pointed out, he 
was strongly tinged with the Rubaiyat, 
and found himself confronted by an ag- 
nosticism almost unthinkable. 

With these two influences in mind, 
we may approach with a chance of un- 
derstanding Sterling’s first volume, 
“The Testimony of the Suns.” 

Here, first, we find touches of his 
earlier college influence. The lines to 
“Constance Crawley” and to “One 
Asking for Lighter Song” when care- 
fully studied, show these earlier 
graces. 

In the former, Sterling begins to be 
the singer who touches the heart: 


“Thine is the frailest of the arts 
And like the flower must pass; 
Its empery in human hearts 
Dies with the voice, alas! 


“The poet tells to years unborn 
His dreams of joy or woe; 

His crown is of a farther morn, 
From hands he shall not know. 


“Tho’ time, is tardy reckoning, 
Place laurels on my brow, 

Sing as I might I could not sing 
A fairer dream than thou— 


“Who by thine art and haunting face 
Hast filled a thoughtful hour 

With somewhat of the passing grace 
Of twilight and the flow’r.” 


é 
And in the latter there is that tender 
human longing which is many times 
the essence of the true poetic: 


“A gentle sadness best becomes 

The features of the perfect muse: 
The shock of laughter but benumbs 
The lips that crave immortal dews. 
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“For she hath known diviner fears, 
And she hath held her vigils far; 
But never in untroubled years, 

Nor world that grief came not to mar. 


“For joy is as the wreaths that lie 
Foam-wrought along the sterile sands; 
And sorrow as the voice whereby 

The ocean saddens all the lands— 


“That calls afar to pine and palm, 

The changeless trouble of the deep; 

That murmurs in the gentlest calm 

And haunts unknown the realm of 
sleep. 


“But pleasure’s foam, so fondly prized 
We strive to keep. (Unduly dear— 
Its very touch scarce realized) 

With hands unwarned, till, lo! a tear.” 


A closer study of Mr. Sterling’s 
verse reveals two sources of power in 
addition to the sombre poetic philoso- 
phy, and the poem which touches the 
heart to which I have already re- 
ferred. The first is in the minuter 
construction of his thought and con- 
sists of a most unusual and deeply 
harmonious music in his line. To get 
a parallel to this quality we should go 
to such thunderous Miltonic lines as: 


“Gorgons and Hydras and Climeras 
dire”’ 


Or, 


“Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to 
arms,” 


Or, 


“And from his* horrid locks shakes 
Pestilence and War.” 


After all else has been said, the chief 
merit of “A Wine of Wizardry” lies in 
this word music or sonorousness of in- 
dividual lines, and one who reads this 
poem must expect to find his chief 
pleasure in this kind of harmony, thus: 


“A cowled magician poring on the 
damned;”’ 


or, 
“And treasuries of frozen anadems;” 


Or, 


“The bleeding. sun’s phantasmagoric 
gules.” 


Where there is the emptiness of plot 
as in the Wine of Wizardry, this super- 
ior quality of harmony does not ap- 
pear to the advantage it does in “Tasso 
to Leonora,” or in ““Duandon,” both of 
which are based on tremendous dra- 
matic situations. 

In the former the story is of how the 
Italian poet, Tasso, in love with the 
high-born maid Leonora, is thwarted 
by the lady’s brother, who considers 
the poet too poor and ignoble a match 
for his sister. Through the machina- 
tions of the brother, Tasso is confined 
in a mad-house charged with insanity. 
It is here that Tasso gives word to the 
love monologue which Sterling weaves 
into the poem. Leonora died before 


‘Tacco, who was imprisoned seven 


years, was released. Here the striking 
word pictures and deep harmony of 
line are evident: 


“Daphne thou; 
Psyche that waits her lover in the 
night; 
Calypso and the luring of her lyres.” 


“Songs archangelic panoply of light.” 


“Thrills with the rose of unremem- 
bered dawns.” 


‘“‘Never had lovers dusk such moon as 
thou! 

Never had moon adoring such as 
mine!” 


“Thou seemest farther from me than a 
star, 

The morning star, that hovers like a 
flame 

Above the great dawn altar.” 


The chief merit of ‘“Duandon” lies 
in a wonderful description of the sea. 
Both Lord Byron and Bryan W. Proc- 
tor have sung, one of the ocean in its 
might and magnificence, the other of 
the sea in its gentleness and calm; but 
to my mind the color of the sea worked 
out by Sterling in the following is un- 
rivaled: 
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“Afar he saw the eddying petrel sweep 

O’er reefs where hoarser roared the 
thwarted deep, 

And soon before his eyes, exultant, 
fain, 

Heavy with azure gleamed the invest- 
ing main, 

And quick with pulsings of a distant 
storm, 

Strong as that music floating Troy to 
form. 

Splendid the everlasting ocean shone 

As God’s blue robe upon a_ desert 
thrown; 

Landward he saw the sea-born break- 
ers fare, 

Young as a wind and ancient as the 
air; 

August he saw the unending ranks up- 
roll, 

With joy and wonder mastering the 
soul, 

With marvel on the hearing and the 
sight— 

Green fires, and billows tremulous with 
light, 

With shaken soul of light and shud- 
dering blaze 

Of leaping emerald and cold chryso- 
prase,— 

The surge and suspiration of the sea, 

Great waters choral of eternity,— 

The mighty dirge that will not cease 
for day, 

Nor all the stars’ invincible array— 

The thunder that hath set, since Time 
began, 

Its sorrow in the lonely heart of man. 


Duandon, the hero of this poem, 
goes at dawn, at the call of a mystic 
rapturous voice, down to the wonder- 
ful sea. The voice again and again 
calls him into this Eden under the 
waves, but Duandon hesitates in spite 
of the luring persuasion of the voice. 
He dare not make the plunge. Then 
comes his warlike son fresh from a 
wonderful quest and rich adventure, 
hears the call, and unhesitatingly leaps 
to the wave in answer to the siren call, 
leaving his father, Duandon, to repent 
the fearsomeness of his heart. The 
story is symbolic of the gain and vic- 
tory that comes from daring. 
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It does not take much more than a 
glance at Sterling’s volumes—now four 
in number—to discover him as the 
“poet of sea and star,” and he is at his 
best when he is down by the eternal 
beauty of the sea, or gazing into the 
infinitude of the night. This restless, 
never to be satisfied longing for these 
lies double verity of beauty he has put 
into a sonnet on 


Beauty 


The fairest things are ever loneliest: 
The whitest lily ever blooms alone, 
And purest winds from widest seas are 
flown. | 
High on her utmost tower of the West 
Sits Beauty, baffling an eternal quest; 
From out her gates and aerials un- 
known, 
The murmurs of her citadels are blown 
To blue horizons of the world’s unrest. 


We know that we shall seek her till 
we die, 

And find her not at all, the fair and far. 

Her pure domain is wider than the sky 

And never night revealed her whitest 
star; 

Beyond the sea and sun her feet have 
trod; 

Her vision is our memory of God. 


George Sterling’s books of poetry 
are “The Testimony of the Suns,” “A 
Wine of Wizardry,” “The House of 
Orchids” and “Beyond the Breakers,” 
published, in order named, by Robert- 
son, San Francisco. Each volume con- 
tains not only a long poem or two, but 
a complement of shorter productions. 
As his work advances the lyric human 
element becomes more conspicuous, as 
in his last collection. After all. his 
soaring after the infinite and diving 
after the unfathomable, it is a rest to 
run upon some rare Wordsworthian 
touch—for example, the simple elegy 
to the lost friend of childhood, “Willy 
Pitcher;” and I am not so sure that it 
will not be some little human song like 
this that will keep our poet’s name 
alive, rather than the complex music 
of more pretentious harmonies. 


The Web 


By Van Wagenen Howe 


E WERE cruising off one of 

WV the Ellice Islands. The day 

was calm, and there were 

hardly any ripples stirring 
the surface of the ocean. The first 
mate was the one that saw him. He 
was floating on a piece of planking or 
Jog, and behind him, partly submerged, 
was something else that we couldn't 
make out. 

A boat was lowered and we rowed 
out to him. He showed no signs of 
seeing us approach—he proved to be 
unconscious. How long he had been 
floating is a question, but it must have 
been days. The queer part about it 
was that he seemed to be tied on with 
a whitish kind of cord. This cord was 
attached to the floating body behind 
him. It seemed to be silk or some- 
thing of that quality, and heavy, like 
packing twine. We did not at first 
know what it was, but pulled on it un- 
til we came to the other object. Then 
was the surprise. It was a huge spider 
—fully two feet across, covered with 
a slick hairy skin of a pure black 
color. We didn’t know whether it was 
dead or not, so the mate emptied his 
revolver into it. 

But to return to the man. He was 
covered with slime that stuck to our 
hands and made everything that we 
touched afterwards sticky, and pieces 
of his skin were gone as if something 
had been trying to eat him. He showed 
no signs of life, but we rushed him to 
the ship doctor to make sure, and 
then asked permission of the captain 
to return for the spider, which was re- 
fused. 

A couple of hours later the doctor 
came out and said that his patient 
had opened his eyes, but that he did 
not believe that he could live long. 


Then again towards evening he came 
out and said that the man was very 
anxious to talk, and judging from the 
fragments that he had picked up, had 
something to say of interest to us, but 
that he didn’t advise letting him speak 
as yet. However, if he was no worse 
in the morning he could tell his story. 

When morning came, we officers of 
the ship gathered about him in the 
cabin to listen. His face was of a 
ghastly pallor, with bright, pink spots 
in the cheeks, but his eyes were clear 
and brilliant, and sparkled when the 
doctor said that at last he could begin. 

“Chapin’s my name—only white 
man living at Soaga, Soaga. All the 
rest natives. For God’s sake keep 
away from there and warn everyone 
else to do the same. Natives all per- 
ished except those that escaped in 
boats.” 

He stopped for a moment and stared 
wonderingly at us to see if we had 
understood. “We had warning before 
they came. Men killed one of them 
back in the interior and brought it to 
the village. Then some of the natives 
began to disappear. Didn’t think much 
of it at the time, but it must have been 
those critters that got ’em. One morn- 
ing I ran ino a piece of sticky string 
across the road on one of my walks. 
Before I could get away from it I was 
tangled up in others. Then I saw 
him. He was big and black, like a 
huge potato-bug with wicked yellow 
eyes that blinked at me. He came 
creeping towards me on the string, 
opening and closing his mouth as he 
came. Thank God, I had my revolver. 
I shot him and then cut myself out of 
the strings—must have been his web. 

“T told the natives, and warned them 
to be careful, but they only laughed— 
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the fools. A couple of days later I 
ran across several mounds of brown 
mud that had been neatly erected in an 
open field near the village. I went up 
to one of them and began kicking it to 
see what it was, when another of these 
black critters came out of a hole in 
the top and began edging towards me. 
I didn’t stop to ask questions. 

“I tell you I was scared this time 
and didn’t go out of the village, but 
the natives began telling of how the 
whole valley several miles back was 
dotted with these mounds. I explained 
to them what they were, but they 
wouldn’t believe me. If they only had 
—but they didn’t, and more of them 
vanished. Our cattle began to go, too. 

“Then came the day they invaded 
the town. I woke in the morning with 
a queer feeling in my stomach. There 
was a strong, sickly stench in the air. 
I opened the window, but that was 
‘worse, for the smell came from the 
outside. I had hardly closed it when 
the face of another of these critters 
was pressed against the window. He 
‘was puzzled by the giass, and tried 


several times to get in before going 


away. I looked out. There were doz- 
ens of them crawling about the house 
and in and out of the natives’ huts. 
There was no one in sight, but I think 
that some escaped. 

“Then a group of them came strug- 
gling out of Salla’s hut, dragging 
something that I couldn’t see, and the 
rest made a rush for it. It must have 
been her—she was a little brown girl 
that had befriended me. Possibly it 
wasn’t she—I hope so, God I do. They 
made a seething mass of black over 
her so that there was no chance to see 
her again. I would have liked to save 
her, but I knew I couldn’t, so as this 
was my chance, I opened the door and 
made a dash for it. One of them saw 
me and followed. They couldn’t move 
rapidly, so I gained on him. Then I 
ran into more of their confounded 
ropes. One of them wound about my 
neck and others about my legs. I got 
free just in time before the spider 
came up. Lord, how he leered at me! 

“TIT was more cautious after this, and 
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kept looking for them, but they were 
strung over the whole country like 
huge nets. I tried to reach the ocean, 
hoping that they couldn’t swim, but 
ahead of me on the beach were mov- 
ing black dots. I knew what they were 
—and turning ran for the river. Again 
I was confronted by a spider. It was 
my last chance, so I drew my revolver 
and shot. I didn’t kill him, but was 
able to get past and then for the river. 
How good it looked, glistening there 
ahead of me. I turned my head to see 
how far ahead of them I was, and doz- 
ens of them were after me. Those in 
the village must have followed, or else 
they were joined by some on the way. 
I used up my last strength to reach the 
river, for they were gaining on me 
now, and dove in. 

“They had sense enough not to fol- 
low, but lined up along the bank and 
‘watched. I couldn’t stand this for- 
ever, so began floating down stream, 
hoping to come out on the beach and 
get my boat if possible, but they were 
too clever for me, so when I found a 
log lodged under the overhanging 
branches of a banyan, I crawled on top 
of it and set it adrift. It was most too 
big for me to steer, and I couldn’t pre- 
vent its drifting up by the shore. One 
of the spiders made a rush for it and 
nearly made it, some of his feet did 
touch it, but the rest of him fell in 
the water, and slowly he lost his grip 
and let go, but the critter had fast- 
ened on by one of those ropes. I tried 
to break it, but then he began to reel in 
—and as we were in comparatively 
still water again he managed to get on 
to the log before I could prevent 
him. 

“T tried to push him back off, and 
kicked and jabbed at him, but it was 
no use. I reached for my revolver— 
it was gone! Then one of his erms 
reached out and grabbed a hold of me. 
The long claws sank into my flesh, 
and try as hard as I could I couldn’t 
free myself. He began to creep up on 
me and bite at my foot. Such sharp 
little teeth. It was like a mouse 
gnawing at you, and oh, how it hurt. 

“This didn’t seem to satisfy him, 
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so he kept crawling up my body while 
I was fighting him as best I could. I 
got my fingers embedded in his soft, 
fuzzy face with his teeth clicking and 
his round eyes blinking at me. I held 
him away as long as my strength lasted 
—but my foot was paining frightfully, 
and then my leg. There must have 
been poison in his bite. My strength 
gave out, and I ceased resisting. I 
felt his legs wrap themselves about me 
and he began biting at my body. I 
fainted. 

‘“‘When I came to, we were crossing 
the bar and waves were breaking over 
us, but the spider had left me. I 
raised my head and looked—he was 
gone. However, I was tied firmly to 
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the log with his strings, so that I could 
not get up. This must have been the 
best thing for me. I don’t know what 
had happened to him, but he must have 
been washed off the log when we hit 
the breakers. 

“My head began to swim, my mouth 
seemed parched, although it was moist. 
It tasted bitter and salty. Then it 
dawned on me that I was swallowing 
sea water. I don’t remember any 
more.” 

He ceased speaking, closed his eyes 
and was soon asleep. The doctor mo- 
tioned us te leave the room. He never 
again regained consciousness, but died 
during the night, mumbling “Spiders! 
Spiders!” 


THE WAY OF UNDERSTANDING 


Had you not failed me in my hour of need, 

Fled, leaving me for lost beside the way, 

Perhaps I had not struggled through the mire 

That lines the Primrose road—a little higher 
Climbing, with prayerful heart, each toilsome day: 
Paying the age-old debt, a woman’s meed! 


Then I had known no vistas save your eyes, 

The human soul not known nor understood— 

For life had meant just love, the whole world you! 
The mystery of sorrow, ah, how true, 

Tis often but the travail of great good 

While joys deceive us with their fair disguise! 


But so I learned. When dusk falls on the sod 
Like some rich, fragrant mantle of old lace, 

A faint pain plays o’er memory’s stringed harp— 
No longer quiv-ring with its grief so sharp— 

And stirs the mother in me, gives me grace 

To heip another up the steeps I trod! 


Jo. HARTMAN. 
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The Offering to the Virgin 


(A CHRISTMAS POEM) 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


So holy was the place, you felt, 

When there in reverence you knelt, 
An angel in it might have dwelt 

With folded wings, content to be 
There guardian of its sanctity. 

Close by the church lived Hannah Lee, 
A mother, whose fair daughters three 
Were taught to walk acceptably 
Before the Lord. From infancy 

Her babes unto the church each morn 
With dew-wet flowers to adorn 

The shrine of blessed Virgin there 
The mother brought with many a prayer, 
And urged, when older, some gift mete 
They bring and lay at Virgin’s feet. 


Aida, eldest of the three, 

Adept in rare embroidery, 

Upon an altar cloth of silk, 

As soft as cloud, as white as milk, 
Wrought day by day with patient skill, 
And prayed the Virgin to fulfill 

Her heart’s desire—her gift to be 
Not offering, but bribery. 

At last the shimmering cloth all done, 
It gleamed as if by fairies spun 

Of starlight on a loom of gold; 

And from the fabric’s ev’ry fold 

A perfume like sweet incense came. 


Aida’s heart leaped like a flame 

When at the Virgin’s feet she lay 

The cloth, and made pretense to pray. 
She went at eve forth from the place, 
And lo! aglow upon her face 

Was Beauty, that one gift she sought— 
All else on earth to her was naught— 
Then eyes of all men followed her, 

But not their hearts. A sinister, 

Proud, cruel smile turned hearts to stone. 
Through all the years she walked alone. 


The flowers that Loretta sought 

Were not now to the Virgin brought, 
But in the market-place she sold 

Their fragrant breath for clinking gold. 
The gold was hid and hoarded up 

To buy a costly, jeweled cup, 

To set before the Virgin’s eyes 

That she the giver’s zeal should prize 
And in return a favor show 

So great that all the world might know 
The greatness of the giver’s name— 
Her prayer: “Oh, give me wealth and fame!” 
And on the blessed Virgin’s face 

Were tear-drops, for from out the vase 
No daily flowers, as of old, 

Loretta’s love, in perfume, told. 


And then came youngest, Evelyn, 

To Virgin to confess the sin 

That she no gift had yet brought there; 
There, kneeling, she made simple prayer: 
“Oh, Virgin, when thy gift I bring 
Accept my humble offering, 

But do not, oh, I pray of thee, 

Put any special mark on me! 

For I would not my path should be 
Away earth’s humanity, 

But kindred-hearted let me see 

The children at their joyous play, 

The youth and maiden on their way 
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To love, and all the old who wait 

The opening of heaven’s gate. 

But if thou must do some good thing 

For ev’ry little offering, 

Bring back old Jotham’s boy to him, 

And cure poor Martha’s crippled limb, 
And give clear sight that Hilda’s eyes 
May see the beauteous earth and skies— 
Ah! there’s a little song I sing 

Of them when I’m a wandering— 

I wonder if I sang to you 

You’d bless the song’”—Then near she drew, 
So close that not a priest could hear, 
And whispered in the Virgin’s ear: 


“TI love the earth, the brown, bare earth, the breast I lie upon; 
I love the whispers of the wind. the kisses of the sun; 

I love the wide, wide stretching sky—my love as wide and clear, 
And not a thing in all the world have I to hate or fear. 

And ah! of all most blessed things I’d love to be like thee 
With baby always in mine arms to smile its love at me!” 


And then a wonder there was shown! 

The Virgin stepped down from her throne, 
And put her babe upon the breast 

Of woman. “See, I give thee best 

And send Love in the world to be 

A balm for all adversity,” 

The Virgin said, and then the child, 

With love, looked on the world and smiled! 


The Unwritten Law 


By Yetta Bull 


an Indian woman sat, shading 

her eyes and looking down the 

valley. The sun beat merci- 
lessly on the wide, dusty flat with its 
scattered brush, and the little cabin, 
huddled on the side. From across the 
yellow, silent river came the far-away 
ringing of the school bell as the child- 
ren, glad of escape from the _ sun, 
trooped into the cool white building. 
The woman before the door did not 
stir until the faint sound of a horse’s 
hoofs approached, nearer and nearer. 
As they became more distinct, she 
raised her head moodily, and made an 
effort to see who was coming, but the 
bright light on the yellow river warned 
her again. 

The cloud of yellow dust grew larger 
and larger, and the sweating pinto 
pony with his heavy rider drew up, 
stopped with stiffened legs, and then 
slumped as the rider jumped off. Not 
noticing the woman he passed, he 
stepped over the box that served as 
step and entered the dark little cabin. 
The pony, left to himself, reins hang- 
ing, went to sleep. Now and then, 
lazily flicking at the flies on his dusty 
sweaty sides, he stamped his foot in 
exasperation or shook his head, and 
then dozed off again. 

Inside the house there were heavy 
footsteps with the jingling of spurs— 
new and then another noise, as though 
a box were dropped or a chair shoved, 
and the man appeared. Slowly he 
pulled out a red bandana and wiped it 
over his shiny forehead—then pushed 
it back in again. She sat still, with 
her hands loosely folded in her lap, 
and body slightly tilted forward, for 
the box was not sitting squarely on 
the ground. He looked at her, and 


Be & the door of an old cabin 


then at the pony, which was standing 
as he had left it, reins dragging in the 
dust. 

“Well, I’m off again. That bunch 
that went through here last week— 
you know?” She nodded. “Well, 
they have a couple of horses we’re not 
sure of, and I’m trailing ’em up. Guess 
itll take a week. They’re over toward 
the Summit. I don’t know just how 
far.” 

“Going alone?” 

“No; Joe and Roger are going with 
me. Don’t want a big bunch, as we 
don’t expect trouble. Got everything 
you need? I told ’em at the store you 
would be in for things. So-long.” 

“So-long.” 

He strode over to the pony, picked 
up the reins and mounted. The horse 
opened first one eye and then the 
other, with a slight effort toward in- 
dignant resistance, but at the prick of 
the spurs, was off—leaving a cloud of 
dust, which settled slowly over the 
flat, on the cabin and on the woman. 

After he had left, she picked her- 
self up slowly and went into the house. 
Her eyes were blinded from the glare 
outside, but she groped over to the bed 
in the corner. Clasping her hands 
over her knees, she sat on the edge, 
eyes on the door. 

So he had really come back after 
all—and for her! When dashing Jim 
Black, the ouarterbreed, with his yel- 
low hair, had left the reservation seven 
years before he had promised he’d 
come back and very soon—and they 
hadn’t heard from him for years. Slow- 
ly and methodically she went over it 
all. 

Her return from school at Riverside, 
the talk and envy of the valley and the 
object of attention of all the swain 
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thereof, Jim Black had easily been 
first, and being sure of his conquest, 
had dallied. There was plenty of 
time to think of marriage, but now 
was the time for love-making. In his 
gay, empty, light-hearted way, he had 
done it successfully, and the weeks 
had flown, for both of them. Other 
girls and other men were forgotten, 
but were not so forgetful. That Mary 
Fuller and Jim Black should be in love 
was to be expected, but that they 
should be so far forgetful of the feel- 
ings of others as to openly snub and 
ignore them was not to be forgiven. 
Then Jim had come to her one night 
and her whole world had _ been 
changed. He felt a restless desire to 
get out and see something of life; of 


the world on the outside. She had 


been to school out there, and had had 
what he now wanted. Never would*she 
forget that night. The moon had been 
high behind the Summit, and large, 
large as only the moon in the high 
mountains can be; and they had 
walked down to the river, while he had 
told her everything. Excited, eager 
and confident of her understanding, he 
had not noticed her silence. Seated 
in the shadow of the bank, by a little 
bend in the stream, he had planned 
their future. 

She had been away to school; she 
knew the limitations of the valley as 
well as he. There was no future for 
either of them there. He had been 
satisfied with it until she had come, 
and then he had begun to see about 
him more clearly. Magnetically, he 
drew a picture of her, mistress of the 
home of his dreams, far away from 
the hateful Reservation where envy 
and jealousy were so strong. He 
placed her in gardens, the kind she 
had seen on a few excursions from 
school; as mistress of servants—and 
as his wife. She thrilled to the last; 
he had known she would and had used 
it so—but in her heart she had mis- 
givings. She had not lived out there 
for long but, had learned some things 
she would never forget. 

One day in Los Angeles, on a shop- 
ping trip, she had overheard a con- 


versation between two men. 

“Look at that girl there. Stunning, 
isn’t she with that hair and coloring.” 
The companion turned. 

“Oh, her—well, they’re common 
enough where I come from. ‘Breed,’ 
we call ’em. Product of the old re- 
gime ‘when soldiers wooed dusky mai- 
den,’”’ and he turned away carelessly. 
The other man had stared curiously, 
and she, with throbbing blood, real- 
ized where she stood in the world. 

As her lover went on, the incident 
came back to her and she shuddered. 
He, deep in the world of plans, did not 
notice, and she was glad. The humil- 
iation which she felt at the recollection 
of that scene covered her body with 
shame. 

So they had parted, he happy in the 
unknown future and she in her love 
for him, but under all the deep uncer- 
tainty in that future. At first, he had 
sent her cards, but they had ceased, 
and she had gone steadily on with her 
teaching. 

As time passed, her position became 
more or less anonymous—from the 
sweetheart of Jim Black, the finger of 
the scorned drew the attention of the 
idle to the ““woman that Jim Black had 
left,” and the time dragged on. 

There had still been plenty of suit- 
ors, but supersensitive as to her posi- 
tion, she had been so cold and distant 
as to be repellent. Among them had 
been Jack Wilson, playmate of her 
eatly childhood, product of the same 
environment and training. Slow, plod- 
ding, but steady and faithful, by these 
very oualities he had reached and 
maintained his present position of dep- 
uty sheriff, and they now served him 
well. Finally, completely worn out, 
she had accepted him and the tongue 
of gossip wagged more slowly. In a 
place like the Reservation, it never 
ceases permanently. There had been 
sudden flareuvs of the old story, but 
they had been farther ard farther 
apart, and now were almost ceased. 

To-day, however, she had got a 
card from the Postoffice, and she knew 
by the undertones of the idlers on the 
porch of the store, as she went out, 
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that they shared with her the few lines 
beneath the picture of the Giant Red- 
wood. She stooped forward, and the 
stiff thing in the front of her dress 
bent, so she drew it out. The post- 
mark was Eureka a week ago, and she 
knew that even now he was on his way 
back home. 

It had grown late, and a tiny breeze 
from the river made the air bearable. 
Outside, scme little children were 
playing, and their shrill little voices 
roused her.. Down the valley, the bell 
at the Hoopa Valley Hotel clanged out 
the supper hour, and there was loud 
talking and joying as the men crowded 
around the sink or the one towel, in 
a desperate attempt at cleanliness be- 
fore filing into the dining room; the 
voices of mothers calling their child- 
ren, and then the lull that follows 
these preparations. The shrill barking 
of several Indian dogs told the initi- 
ated of the approach of a stranger, 
but she did not heed it. 

Behind the ridge the moon, the same 
big, round, autumn moon, came _ up, 
and she sat on the box before the door 
watching it. There was a soft step at 
the corner of the cabin, and he had 
come. It was just a repetition of the 
old, and she wasn’t startled or sur- 
prised. 

She had known he was coming 
and he was here—the same Jim Black; 
but she held him off and looked at him 
again. Was this really he? There 
was the same careless look, but the 
confidence was lacking; new lines 
around the mouth and eyes which did 
not add to the strength of the face; 
her eves shifted and took in his fig- 
ure. Surely the clothes were of better 
cut, but there was a stout flabbiness, 
and she looked back to his face. 

His eyes were on her, and he made 
a motion to draw her to him. All the 
years of waiting, the desire for expla- 
nation, were gone, but there was still 
a feeling of reserve that puzzled them 
both. 

“Mary, I’m back. It’s been a long 
time, but I couldn’t help it.” She was 
in his arms, and every thing was set- 
tled. The moon rose higher and 


higher, and a lone coyote in the hills 
back of the river set up his shrill, 
sharp bark and long drawn cry. 

She shivered and drew him into the 
house. There were only two chairs, 
and as he took one, she reached for 
the lamp. 

“No, don’t.” 

“Why 

“Well, some one may see us, and 
you know how they talk here. Glad 
of any excuse.” 

Startled by his reasoning, but see- 
ing the logic of it, she set the lamp 
back on the shelf in the corner. It 
came to her that he knew all about her 
and she hadn’t asked a thing of him. 
Questioningly she turned, and he an- 
swered her. 

“Yes, it’s all right, dear. I’m getting 
along fine. The boys all like me, and 
will give me a lift any time. And the 
town: you'll like it. None of these old 
‘before the war’ dumps, but new. New, 
that’s it. They don’t care where you 
come from—who you are—or any- 
thing.” 

“But—with Jack 

“Oh, I know, but they won’t ask any 
questions, and if they do, why, they 
don’t care. They don’t have time to 
worry about things like that. I tell 
you, it’s different. A man don’t have 
to explain his whole life, down there. 
He’s just what he is.” 

“But it takes a long time to get a 
divorce, and money, and maybe 
Jack 2 

“Divorce? What are you talking 
about? Do you suppose I’m going to 
stand around here while you wait 
Oh, pshaw, it’s no use talking. I can’t. 
Come, dear,” his voice changed, ‘“‘can’t 
you see what a fuss that would make, 
and anyhow I can’t wait so long. There 
are things that need me down there. 
I knew that Jack had gone, so that’s 
why I came now.” 

“Oh, Jim, you didn’t think I’d do 
that.” 

“Why, dear, there’s nothing to worry 
about. I’ve made all the plans. Told 
the boys I was coming up for my wife, 
and they'll give us a bang up reception 
when we get back. We'll stop in the 
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city so you can get a few duds—you 
know what you need.” 

“Oh, but Jim, you don’t understand. 
Listen to me,” she clung desperately 
to him. “I couldn’t. Can’t you see? 
Why, I couldn’t leave him that way. 
He’s always been good to me. Why, 
he came when the whole alley talked 
and said ” She stopped. 

“Well, what did they say? Go on; 
I’m waiting.” 

Desperately: “That you went off 
and left me. Do you know what they 
called me until he came? ‘The wo- 
man Jim Black left,’ and he married 
me after that.” 

“Well, weren’t you good enough for 
him 

She couldn’t make him understand, 
so gave up trying. He talked on, con- 
fident of his influence over her, ex- 
plaining that they would have to 
leave on Monday at the latest. Jack 
would be back in a week, and they 
would leave before he came, thus mak- 
ing matters simpler than he had an- 
ticipated. It would have taken much 
more care to have gotten away with 
Jack on the scene, but he had trusted 
to luck, and it had been with him. 
Here was Jack gone; Mary a little re- 
luctant, but he had expected that, and 
with his former arrogance went on 
with his plans. He took care that his 
visits were not noticed, not out of con- 
sideration for her, but rather to sim- 
plify matters for them both. Little 
did he know of what was going on in 
her brain—that the silence she had 
maintained was not due to womanly 
hesitation, as he imagined, but to a 
struggle based on deeper things than 
he dreamed of: the conflict arising 
from the knowledge that she was about 
to injure her very best friend—the 
man who had done the best as he saw 
it for her. When she was worn with 
the ceaseless continuity of reasoning, 
she always had to face this “giant 
gratitude.” It wasn’t love for her hus- 
band, all of that had been given to 
her early lover. Balance love and 
gratitude, and the scales turn easily, 
but here the Jove had been choked and 
thwarted, while the other balance had 


been added to daily with the waking 
sense that she could go through that 
day without the finger of derision 
pointed at her. 

On Friday night there was to be a 
dance at Long’s, over the store. She 
hesitated about going, because without 
Jack she lost her sense of security, 
and she was not popular with any of 
the women. However, Friday even- 
ing, Jack returned, tired and dusty, but 
exultant over a successful trip. 

“Go on, Mary, it’ll do you good, and 
I’ll drop in for you later. Have to see 
Goodrich, and I’m too tired to clean 
up to dance. Joe’s going, and I'll have 
him look after you there.” 

Totally unprepared with any excuse 
she went with Jack, and Joe, her hus- 
band’s lifelong friend. At the foot of 
the stairs, Jack spotted his man, and 
left them to go upstairs to the dance. 

There was quite a crowd, and she 
nodded coolly as they walked down 
the room. Around the walls the old 
women squatted, gay with their plaid 
hlankets and gingham aprons and their 
little, tight caps perched on their heads, 
while their husbands, types of the old 
mountain settler, swung gaily on the 
corners the daughters of similar 
unions. 

Outside the door, looking in and 
Jaughing, with much nudging of el- 
bows and good-natured shouldering 
aside, were brothers of the same 
daughters, striking contrast in their 
heavy, coarse clothes, to their pink be- 
ribboned sisters. The fiddle twanged 
on, though the organist stopped period- 
ically to mop his forehead and get a 
rew grip on the keys, while above 
them all. “George Washington Cross- 
ino the Delaware” looked supremely 
down. 

Down stairs on the porch, Jim Black 
leaned moodily against the door, smok- 
ing. There was a step beside him, and 
Joe passed, entering the store where 
Jack, Goodrich and a half dozen others 
sat, talking. Leaning against the 
counter, he listened id!v until: 

“Black—ves, he’s back. About a 
week. Harecing around. Never went 
much on him. Too taking with the 
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women.” Realizing what he’d said, 
he stopped, but the fuse was lighted. 
Jack Wilson looked up. 

“Women, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing; only he’s always 
hanging around.” 

“‘Who—what do you mean?” 

Waiting to hear no more, Joe went 
out just in time to see Jim Black walk- 
ing slowly across the campus, past the 
pine grove toward the hotel. Think- 
ing to have a word or two with him, 
and perhaps give him a word of ad- 
vice, he followed. Just as he got to 
the clump of pines, he turned and saw 
a figure silhouetted in the doorway, 
look across the campus and come down 
the steps. Realizing the explanation 
due Jack, if seen pursuing Black, any 
turn of which would bring on compli- 
cations, he slipped into the grove. 
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The footsteps came on and _ then 
stopped. There was a pause, and then, 

“Who’s in there?” Only a silence. 

“Who’s in there, I say?” A little 
breeze rustled through the trees and 
across the campus came the music 
from the dance. 

“Who’s there, I say? Answer, or 
I’ll shoot.” 

A step—a shot 

“My God—it’s Joe!” 

Down the stairs, across the campus, 
they came running, and out of breath, 
but the figure kneeling beside the one 
on the ground never turned. 

“God, Joe—I thought it was Black. 
They said in the store 14 

“T know, old man—don’t let them 
blame you. I’m going ™ 

Ard the Indian woman sits in the 
coor of her cabin, waiting. 


THE TWELFTH MONTH 


The gems that grace December’s brow 
No other queen may wear; 

And ermine-clad she writes “Finis’”— 
While speeds the fleeting year. 

Upon her breast, the holly beads 

Like rubies, flash their red, 

And gleaming pearls of mistletoe 

Are haloed ‘round her head. 

The months have winged their cycle, 
December brings the morn, 

When Christ—the world’s salvation 

On Christmas Day—was born. 

So, down the star-hung spaces, 

A song of joy she sings— 

While bidding hearts “put by dull grief, 


And greet the King of Kings. 


Acnes LockHart HUGHES. 
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The Sand Rat 


By Helen Richardson Brown 


ILLIAM HARRISON rose 
WV from the supper table and 
mounted his horse for a ride 
to El Centro. It was twenty 
miles from the Harrison ranch to the 
county seat, but he preferred to ride 
by night, for the heat had beaten down 
fiercely into the Imperial Valley that 
late August day. The air was still 
hot and parching, but this rider was 
not conscious of any discomfort. He 
was in a particularly satisfied frame of 
mind. He had received that morning 
from the Brawley post office the last 
returns from his cantaloupe crop, and 
they were far in excess of his expecta- 
tions. And as he passed his great 
stretches of fragrant green alfalfa 
fields and noted the cattle grazing 
therein, he realized that here, too, were 
represented three or four thousand dol- 
lars more that he would receive that 
year. He had certainly arrived; his 
conquest of the desert was complete. 
He found himself wondering vague- 
ly what he should do with the sur- 
plus money. When he had come into 
the desert seven years ago, a young 
man of twenty-five, fresh from the 
Eastern centers of civilization, the ex- 
penditure of practically any sum of 
money would not have baffled him, but 
so long now had he denied himself 
every luxury, so long had he lived 
with but one great thought in mind— 
that of getting out of debt—that he 
could not at first conceive of returned 
affluence. Presently he passed a rec- 
tangle of palms and pepper trees which 
he had planted the first year he got his 
irrigating water. and he was remin led 
of an old dream—that of a pretty Du 
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the bungalow and a child or two to roll 
about the grass. 

But that was seven years ago. He 
had expected to have his land and 
water stock paid for in three years, but 
delays of one kind and another had 
occurred; he had had a bad “wash” 
one year, one or two crop experiments 
had, due to inexperience, proved fail- 
ures, and by degrees his dreams had 
faded. He had worked harder that he 
might forget his loneliness, and gradu- 
ally he had become accustomed to 
solitude. He had reached that point 
where human companionship was no 
longer necessary to him. He smiled 
as he thought of his dream now—he 
was too old, he told himself—just an 
old “sand rat,” as the more recent 
comers called the pioneers of the des- 
ert. 

Passing the extreme southern boun- 
dary of his land, he noticed a group of 
cowboys gathered about some object. 
He drew rein a trifle to see what the 
cause of the excitement might be. 

Billy Stone, one of Harrison’s own 
men, who was a member of the group, 
seeing Harrison, stepped to his horse’s 
side. 

“What is it, Billy?” 

C “It’s a strav horse that’s wandered 
over here. He’s an outlaw—nobody 
can ride him. Never been broken. 
Beida says he was foaled down in 
Mexico; you can tell by his small ears 
set wide apart that he’s got a little of 
the old Arabian blood in him that 
ceme over with the Spanish horses into 


Mexico. He was foaled too late in the 
exson for branding with the other colts 
the firet year: the second year he 
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that they shared with her the few lines 
beneath the picture of the Giant Red- 
wood. She stooped forward, and the 
stiff thing in the front of her dress 
bent, so she drew it out. The post- 
mark was Eureka a week ago, and she 
knew that even now he was on his way 
back home. 

It had grown late, and a tiny breeze 
from the river made the air bearable. 
Outside, scme little children were 
playing, and their shrill little voices 
roused her. Down the valley, the bell 
at the Hoopa Valley Hotel clanged out 
the supper hour, and there was loud 
talking and joying as the men crowded 
around the sink or the one towel, in 
a desperate attempt at cleanliness be- 
fore filing into the dining room; the 
voices of mothers calling their child- 
ren, and then the lull that follows 
these preparations. The shrill barking 
of several Indian dogs told the initi- 
ated of the approach of a stranger, 
but she did not heed it. 

Behind the ridge the moon, the same 
big, round, autumn moon, came _ up, 
and she sat on the box before the door 
watching it. There was a soft step at 
the corner of the cabin, and he had 
come. It was just a repetition of the 
old, and she wasn’t startled or sur- 
prised. 

She had known he was coming 
and he was here—the same Jim Black; 
but she held him off and looked at him 
again. Was this really he? There 
was the same careless look, but the 
confidence was lacking; new lines 
around the mouth and eyes which did 
not add to the strength of the face; 
her eves shifted and took in his fig- 
ure. Surely the clothes were of better 
cut, but there was a stout flabbiness, 
and she looked back to his face. 

His eyes were on her, and he made 
a motion to draw her to him. All the 
years of waiting, the desire for expla- 
nation, were gone, but there was still 
a feeling of reserve that puzzled them 
both. 

“Mary, I’m back. It’s been a long 
time, but I couldn’t help it.” She was 
in his arms, and every thing was set- 
tled. The moon rose higher and 


higher, and a lone coyote in the hills 
back of the river set up his shrill, 
sharp bark and long drawn cry. 

She shivered and drew him into the 
house. There were only two chairs, 
and as he took one, she reached for 
the lamp. 

“No, don’t.” 

“Why 

“Well, some one may see us, and 
you know how they talk here. Glad 
of any excuse.” 

Startled by his reasoning, but see- 
ing the logic of it, she set the lamp 
back on the shelf in the corner. It 
came to her that he-knew all about her 
and she hadn’t asked a thing of him. 
Questioningly she turned, and he an- 
swered her. 

“Yes, it’s all right, dear. I’m getting 
along fine. The boys all like me, and 
will give me a lift any time. And the 
town: you'll like it. None of these old 
‘before the war’ dumps, but new. New, 
that’s it. They don’t care where you 
come from—who you are—or any- 
thing.” 

“But—with Jack 

“Oh, I know, but they won’t ask any 
questions, and if they do, why, they 
don’t care. They don’t have time to 
worry about things like that. I tell 
you, it’s different. A man don’t have 
to explain his whole life, down there. 
He’s just what he is.” 

“But it takes a long time to get a 
divorce, and money, and maybe 
Jack 

“Divorce? What are you talking 
about? Do you suppose I’m going to 
stand around here while you wait—— 
Oh, pshaw, it’s no use talking. I can’t. 
Come, dear,” his voice changed, “can’t 
you see what a fuss that would make, 
and anyhow I can’t wait so long. There 
are things that need me down there. 
I knew that Jack had gone, so that’s 
why I came now.” 

“Oh, Jim, you didn’t think I’d do 
that.” 

“Why, dear, there’s nothing to worry 
about. I’ve made all the plans. Told 
the boys I was coming up for my wife, 
and they’ll give us a bang up reception 
when we get back. We'll stop in the 
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city so you can get a few duds—you 
know what you need.” 

“Oh, but Jim, you don’t understand. 
Listen to me,” she clung desperately 
to him. “I couldn’t. Can’t you see? 
Why, I couldn’t leave him that way. 
He’s always been good to me. Why, 
he came when the whole alley talked 
and said " She stopped. 

“Well, what did they say? Go on; 
I’m waiting.” 

Desperately: “That you went off 
and left me. Do you know what they 
called me until he came? ‘The wo- 
man Jim Black left,’ and he married 
me after that.” 

“Well, weren’t you good enough for 
him ?” 

She couldn’t make him understand, 
so gave up trying. He talked on, con- 
fident of his influence over her, ex- 
plaining that they would have to 
leave on Monday at the latest. Jack 
would be back in a week, and they 
would leave before he came, thus mak- 
ing matters simpler than he had an- 
ticipated. It would have taken much 
more care to have gotten away with 
Jack on the scene, but he had trusted 
to luck, and it had been with him. 
Here was Jack gone; Mary a little re- 
luctant, but he had expected that, and 
with his former arrogance went on 
with his plans. He took care that his 
visits were not noticed, not out of con- 
sideration for her, but rather to sim- 
plify matters for them both. Little 
did he know of what was going on in 
her brain—that the silence she had 
maintained was not due to womanly 
hesitation, as he imagined, but to a 
struggle based on deeper things than 
he dreamed of: the conflict arising 
from the knowledge that she was about 
to injure her very best friend—the 
man who had done the best as he saw 
it for her. When she was worn with 
the ceaseless continuity of reasoning, 
she always had to face this “giant 
gratitude.” It wasn’t love for her hus- 
band, all of that had been given to 
her early lover. Balance love and 
gratitude, and the scales turn easily, 
but here the love had been choked and 
thwarted, while the other balance had 
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been added to daily with the waking 
sense that she could go through that 
day without the finger of derision 
pointed at her. 

On Friday night there was to be a 
dance at Long’s, over the store. She 
hesitated about going, because without 
Jack she lost her sense of security, 
and she was not popular with any of 
the women. However, Friday even- 
ing, Jack returned, tired and dusty, but 
exultant over a successful trip. 

“Go on, Mary, it’ll do you good, and 
I’ll drop in for you later. Have to see 
Goodrich, and I’m too tired to clean 
up to dance. Joe’s going, and I'll have 
him look after you there.” 

Totally unprepared with any excuse 
she went with Jack, and Joe, her hus- 
band’s lifelong friend. At the foot of 
the stairs, Jack spotted his man, and 
left them to go upstairs to the dance. 

There was quite a crowd, and she 
nodded coolly as they walked down 
the room. Around the walls the old 
women squatted, gay with their plaid 
hlankets and gingham aprons and their 
little, tight caps perched on their heads, 
while their husbands, types of the old 
mountain settler, swung gaily on the 
corners the daughters of similar 
unions. 

Outside the door, looking in and 
laughing, with much nudging of el- 
bows and good-natured shouldering 
aside, were brothers of the same 
daughters, striking contrast in their 
heavy, coarse clothes, to their pink be- 
ribboned sisters. The fiddle twanged 
on, though the organist stopped period- 
ically to mop his forehead and get a 
rew grip on the keys, while above 
them all. “George Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware” looked supremely 
down. 

Down stairs on the porch, Jim Black 
leaned moodily against the door, smok- 
ing. There was a step beside him, and 
Joe passed, entering the store where 
Jack, Goodrich and a half dozen others 
sat, talking. Leaning against the 
counter, he listened idly until: 

“Black—ves, he’s back. About a 
week. Harging around. Never went 
much on him. Too taking with the 
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women.” Realizing what he’d said, 
he stopped, but the fuse was lighted. 
Jack Wilson looked up. 

“Women, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing; only he’s always 
hanging around.” 

“Who—what do you mean?” 

Waiting to hear no more, Joe went 
out just in time to see Jim Black walk- 
ing slowly across the campus, past the 
pine grove toward the hotel. Think- 
ing to have a word or two with him, 
and perhaps give him a word of ad- 
vice, he followed. Just as he got to 
the clump of pines, he turned and saw 
a figure silhouetted in the doorway, 
look across the campus and come down 
the steps. Realizing the explanation 
due Jack, if seen pursuing Black, any 
turn of which would bring on compli- 
cations, he slipped into the grove. 


The footsteps came on and fhen 
stopped. There was a pause, and then, 

“Who’s in there?” Only a silence. 

“Who’s in there, I say?” A little 
breeze rustled through the trees and 
across the campus came the music 
from the dance. 

“Who's there, I say? Answer, or 
T’ll shoot.” 

A step—a shot—— 

“My God—it’s Joe!” 

Down the stairs, across the campus, 
they came running, and out of breath, 
but the figure kneeling beside the one 
on the ground never turned. 

“God, Joe—I thought it was Black. 
They said in the store is 

“T know, old man—don’t let them 
blame you. I’m going i 

And the Indian woman sits in the 


Ccor of her cabin, waiting. 


THE TWELFTH MONTH 


The gems that grace December’s brow 
No other queen may wear; 

And ermine-clad she writes “Finis’”— 
While speeds the fleeting year. 

Upon her breast, the holly beads 

Like rubies, flash their red, 

And gleaming pearls of mistletoe 

Are haloed ‘round her head. 

The months have winged their cycle, 
December brings the morn, 

When Christ—the world’s salvation 

On Christmas Day—was born. 

So, down the star-hung spaces, 

A song of joy she sings— 

While bidding hearts “put by dull grief, 
And greet the King of Kings.” 


AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES. 


The Sand Rat 


By Helen Richardson Brown 


ILLIAM HARRISON rose 

WV from the supper table and 
mounted his horse for a ride 

to El Centro. It was twenty 

miles from the Harrison ranch to the 
county seat, but he preferred to ride 
by night, for the heat had beaten down 
fiercely into the Imperial Valley that 
late August day. The air was still 
hot and parching, but this rider was 
not conscious of any discomfort. He 
was in a particularly satisfied frame of 
mind. He had received that morning 
from the Brawley post office the last 
returns from his cantaloupe crop, and 
they were far in excess of his expecta- 
tions. And as he passed his great 
stretches of fragrant green alfalfa 
fields and noted the cattle grazing 
therein, he realized that here, too, were 
represented three or four thousand dol- 
lars more that he would receive that 
year. He had certainly arrived; his 
conquest of the desert was complete. 
He found himself wondering vague- 
ly what he should do with the sur- 
plus money. When he had come into 
the desert seven years ago, a young 
man of twenty-five, fresh from the 
Eastern centers of civilization, the ex- 
penditure of practically any sum of 
money would not have baffled him, but 
so long now had he denied himself 
every luxury, so long had he lived 
with but one great thought in mind— 
that of getting out of debt—that he 
could not at first conceive of returned 
affluence. Presently he passed a rec- 
tangle of palms and pepper trees which 
he had planted the first year he got his 
irrigating water, and he was reminded 
of an old dream—that of a pretty bun- 
galow rising amongst the trees, and of 
a broad stretch of green lawn in front 
—of a sweet, bright-faced girl to keep 


the bungalow and a child or two to roll 
about the grass. 

But that was, seven years ago. He 
had expectéd to have his land and 
water stock paid for in three years, but 
delays of one kind and another had 
occurred; he had had a bad “wash” 


one year, one or two crop experiments. 


had, due to inexperience, proved fail- 
ures, and by degrees his dreams had 
faded. He had worked harder that he 
might forget his loneliness, and gradu- 
ally he had become accustomed to 
solitude. He had reached that point 
where human companionship was no 
longer necessary to him. He smiled 
as he thought of his dream now—he 
was too old, he told himself—just an 
old “sand rat,” as the more recent 
comers called the pioneers of the des- 
ert. 

Passing the extreme southern boun- 
dary of his land, he noticed a group of 
cowboys gathered about some object. 
He drew rein a trifle to see what the 
cause of the excitement might be. 

Billy Stone, one of Harrison’s own 
men, who was a member of the group, 
seeing Harrison, stepped to his horse’s 
side. 

“What is it, Billy ?” 

“It’s a strav horse that’s wandered 
over here. He’s an outlaw—nobody 
can ride him. Never been broken. 
Beida says he was foaled down in 
Mexico; you can tell by his small ears 
set wide apart that he’s got a little of 
the old Arabian blood in him that 
came over with the Spanish horses into 
Mexico. He was foaled too late in the 
season for branding with the other colts 
the first year; the second year he 
dodged into the tules and hid till after 
the branding was over. After that he 
was too swift and too strong for any-- 
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body to break him. There are lots of 
different ones have tried it, but no- 
body has succeeded. Three or four 
men have been killed, they say. He’s 
got a long black mark across his hip 
that Beida says means ‘El Diablo,’ and 
signifies a horse that can’t be broken. 
I guess he’s ‘the devil’ all right. Sev- 
eral of the boys have been trying him, 
but they don’t get their leg across his 
back till they go into the air. Beida’s 
just got his wrist sprained.” 

“Better let him alone,” adjured Har- 
rison. 

“Yes. Say, Pete Conway borrowed 
a lariat from me when he was up here 
last week and he hain’t returned it. He 
lives down near El Centro; if it ain’t 
too much out of your way, would you 
call and get it fer me? This other 
one I got ain’t no good.” 

Harrison nodded and rode on. 

At a little after nine the next morn- 
ing he left El Centro Hotel and rode 
to Conway’s ranch, the other side of 
town. 

He found Conway, a long, lean in- 
dividual, with a huge roll of tobacco 
in his cheek, driving a herd of cattle 
very audibly from one pasture to an- 
other. Harrison rode up to the fence, 
and as the lariat was then hanging 
from the horn of Conway’s saddle, he 
obtained it without difficulty. 

“Sorry to trouble ye to come fer it,” 
apologized Conway, “but I been kind 
er puttin’ it off. Jake Carruthers has 
been talkin’ of goin’ up that way, an’ 
I thought maybe he’d take it. Excuse 
me fer goin’ on, but I’ve got one very 
contrairy steer here in this bunch, an’ 
if I don’t watch him he’s liable to git 
away. He’s cantankerous when he gits 
a-goin’,” 

As Harrison rode off his attention 
became attracted to an object by the 
side of the road some distance ahead. 
He could not auite make out what it 
was. It was pink; it might be a girl 
or a woman in a pink dress, but if so, 
she was sitting low and working at 
something in front of her. While he 
was looking, a steer, probably the one 
to which Conway had referred, broke 
through the fence a short distance in 
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front of him and started down the 
road. The animal presently stopped. 
He, too, had sighted the pink object. 
He paused a moment, then lowered his 
head, shook it, and with a deep bellow 
started toward it on a swift run. At the 
sound of the bellow the girl rose from 
her seat with a shriek of fright and 
ran down the road, the animal in pur- 
suit. 

Harrison saw her flight would be 
cut off by the irrigating canal which 
crossed the road. He spurred his 
horse, as he unwound the lariat and 
swung it in slowly widening circles 
about his head. 

The girl reached the ditch—stopped 
—turned 

Harrison threw the lasso, and jerked 
the steer to his knees. The girl sank 
in a. heap upon the bank. 

He gave the rope a quick turn on 
the pommel, dismounted and hurried 
to the girl. She lay quite still. He 
looked at her, and felt that he ought 
to do something, but he did not quite 
know what. He thought of sprinkling 
her face with water from the irrigat- 
ing ditch, but to touch anything so fair 
and delicate as that round white cheek 
with that muddy water seemed like 
desecration. 

Presently she slowly opened her 
eyes, then more full recovering con- 
sciousness, she attempted to sit up. 
Harrison slipped his arm under her 
shoulders. 

“Was it you who stopped him P” 

“Yes,” said Harrison. He felt the 
blood stirring through his whole body. 
If the girl had looked beautiful as she 
Jay inanimate, she was doubly so now 
that the color was returning to her 
cheeks. 

“Well, I—I thank you.” She _at- 
tempted to rise. Harrison lifted her to 
her feet. The contact thrilled him; had 
he thought the night before that he was 
old! 

“T just came out to sketch—that dear 
little house with its palm-leaf thatch 
was so cute I just had to have it,” she 
said. “I didn’t suppose those cattle 
could get out.” 

“Couldn’t have, if the fence had 
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been in proper shape,” said Harrison, 
picking up her jaunty Panama. 

“I wonder what I did with my 
easel,” she said. 

“Guess it’s where you left it; didn’t 
notice you stop for any baggage,” 
laughed Harrison. The girl laughed. 

Harrison secured the easel and re- 
turned. “If you'll allow me, I'll carry 
it to your home.” 

She hesitated a moment, and gave 
him a comprehensive glance. His 
dress was rough, but his speech and 
manner were those of a gentlemna. 

“You are certainly most kind,” she 
said. 

That it should be any kindness on 
his part struck Harrison as ridiculous. 

During the walk he learned that she 
was from Keutucky; that she was 
stopping at the same hotel where he 
was registered, that her name was 
Farrington, that she had come West 
with her aunt and uncle, who stood in 
the place of parents to her. They were 
tourists, he gathered. It appeared that 
they had some object in coming to the 
valley, though just what she did not 
state. 

As they reached the arcade of the 
hotel he paused. 

“Won‘t you come in and meet my 
aunt and uncle,” she asked. “I know 
they will be glad to know you.” 

Harrison demurred. There was his 
horse to look after, then he had some 
errands for his neighbors to attend to, 
he would meet them later in the after- 
noon, if agreeable. 

She consented, and taking her easel 
went in. 

Harrison rode directly to the best 
clothing store in town. When he came 
out he wore, instead of his “chaps” and 
sombrero, a suit of light grey tweed, 
smart tan ties with silk socks to match, 
a white silk shirt and a fifteen dollar 
Panama hat. He made an extended 
visit to the barber’s, and lastly, by a 
circuitous route through the back 
yards, entered a manicure parlor. He 
could not help but think what Bud 
Loneworthy, whom he had seen on 
Main street. would say if he were to 
see him visiting a manicure’s. He 
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would lose caste in the eyes of his 
boys forever should such an evidence 
of weakness and effeminacy be dis- 
covered. The white shirt and silk 
socks might be forgiven him, but the 
manicure—never! 

It was half-past five when he re- 
turned to the hotel. He made his way 
through the crowd about the desk, and 
reached the stairway. Ashe started up 
a party of three—a middle-aged man 
and woman and a young girl—were just 
starting down. He drew back and 
waited. As the girl turned her face 
toward him he saw with a leap of the 
heart that it was she. She had 
changed her pink gown for a white one 
of some gauzy material, sprinkled over 
with blue flowers and cut a little low in 
the neck, from which fell back a filmy 
ruffle of lace. 

She looked at Harrison for a moment 
without recognition, then she looked 
again, and her face lighted with a 
smile. Such a smile Harrison thought 
he had never seen. 

“Oh, Mr. Harrison, it is you. I did 
not quite recognize you at first—you— 
you look—well, you were in your rid- 
ing clothes this morning, you know—” 

“Aunty, this is Mr. Harrison, of 
whom I told you this morning. He 
saved my life.” The woman extended 
her hand and made some polite ac- 
knowledgment, but her tone was for- 
mal and reserved. The glance she 
gave him struck Harrison as a trifle ap- 
praising. 

The uncle was unreservedly  cor- 
dial. He wrung Harrison’s hand 
warmly, and expressed several times 
his appreciation of what he had done. 
“Mighty clever trick you did, from 
what Phyllis tells me.” 

“Oh, nothing; any one in the cattle 
business could have done it.” 

Snowden invited him to dine with 
them. He accepted. 

The conversation during the meal 
was devoted mostlv to the va'lev. its 
unique history of flood and drought, 
and the wonderful acricultural achieve- 
ments under irrigation of the past few 
years. Snowden asked many ouestions, 
which Harrison answered. The girl 
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seemed a most interested listener. 

As they rose {rom the table, Snow- 
den suggested a game of bridge {for 
the evening, but Mrs. Snowden pleaded 
a headache, and after a few words of 
formal leave, went upstairs. Snowden 
then suggested a smoke in the chairs 
outside upon the sidewalk, and Harri- 
son agreed. The girl lingered a few 
moments by the coat hooks in the 
lobby. Harrison paused also. 

“TI want to tell you how interested I 
was in your story of the valley,” she 
said, giving him her hand. “It was 
nice of you to tell us so much about it.” 

The words were commonplace, but 
something in the girl’s eyes struck him 
as being anything but that. A great 
hope sprang up in his heart. 

“T have some pictures which I will 
be pleased to show you to-morrow,” he 
said; “some that I brought down for 
a neighbor to be developed; they will 
give you a better idea of the steps in 
progress than I can by telling. I will 
have them inthe morning.” 

They shook hands once more. She 
turned and followed her aunt up the 
stairs, and he joined Snowden out up- 
on the sidewalk. ; 

Later, when he had gone to his 
room, Harrison sat by his window a 
time before retiring. His reverie was 
very different from that of the night 
before. He saw now the bungalow, 
handsomer than he had ever dreamed 
it, rising amongst the palms and pep- 
per trees, and there was being moved 
in a complete outfit of the finest furni- 
ture, including a grand piano. He 
found himself wondering vaguely what 
make of automobile she would like 
best. That he was assuming a good 
deal in thus planning he realized, but if 
he did not win her for his wife, it 
would be because he could not get her. 
His mind was made up. She had not 
shown any aversion to him, and that 
look in her eyes as they stood in the 
hallway had appeared to him a good 
deal in the way of encouragement. 
Gratitude, perhaps, it was, but if any- 
thing could be done to make it develop 
into love it should be done. 

He was down in the lobby by six 


o'clock the next morning. He ate his 
breakfast, looked over the morning 
paper, and then went out to the photo- 
grapher’s. The pictures were not fin- 
ished until ten. When he obtained 
them, he returned to the hotel. There 
were still no signs of the Snowdens or 
Miss Farrington. He waited till eleven 
—then, unable to stand it any longer, 
went to the desk and asked the clerk 
if he had seen them. 

Yes: Mr. Snowden had gone out 
about nine o’clock—had taken one of 
the auto stages up the valley, he 
thought. Miss Farrington had gone 
out soon after; had an easel or some- 
thing. under her arm, and he guessed 
she was going to stay over lunch-time, 
as she had ordered one put up. Mrs. 
Snowden, he thought, was confined to 
her room with a sick headache. 

Harrison’s heart sank. He did not 
see how he could wait even a few hours 
to see her. But he employed the af- 
ternoon in making some purchases for 
the new bunk house—mattresses and 
blankets and various other fittings. 

When he returned to the hotel, about 
five, Phyllis was standing at the desk 
making some inquiries of the clerk 
about the laundry. He stepped up and 
they greeted each other. He produced 
the pictures, and then drifted into the 
ladies’ parlor and sat down upon the 
shiny black leather sofa. He showed 
the pictures, one by one: first the cat- 
erpillar engine dragging out the brush 
ana roots, then the “Fresno,” scraping 
and leveling the land, the mule teams, 
plowing, the turning of the irrigating 
ditches, the building of the head-gates, 
the methods of turning on and shutting 
off the water, and finally the cotton and 
alfalfa, growing. Then there were the 
more intimate scenes on the ranch, the 
Mexicans eating their tortillas and fri- 
joles in the shade of their rough weed 
ramades, the boys cutting each other’s 
hair in the shade of the cook shack on 
Sunday morning, the whole crowd 
making their toilets out of a_ single 
wash basin in the mornings. She was 
interested in them all. 

“It’s pretty rough, at the first, any- 
how,” he said. 
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“I think it is grand,” she replied; 
“to think how they have turned this 
whole desert into a garden; I admire 
the strength and perseverance. I feel 
as though I would like to help.” 

Harrison was gratified. It encour- 
aged him, for he had felt sometimes 
as he looked at her that she was too 
delicate for such a country; perhaps 
she would not like it, even with the 
comforts and luxuries that he could 
give her. 

“I would like to take you and your 
aunt and uncle out and show you some 
of these things. I can get a machine 
from the garage in the morning, and 
we can drive up to the North End and 
you can see the actual work going on; 
that is better than the pictures.” 

“That is very kind of you,” she said, 
turning her face away a little, from 
him. “But I will tell you—I think per- 
haps I ought to tell you that I am en- 
gaged—engaged to be married.” 

Harrison drew back abashed. Af- 
ter all, the look the night before had 
meant nothing. 

“I—I didn’t know,” he said. Then 
added quckly: “You are no doubt very 
happy. Let me congratulate you.” 

The girl did not reply. She sat look- 
ing down into her lap. 

“Yes, I have been engaged for years 
—ever since I was a child. Our fami- 
lies lived next door to each other. His 
mother and my aunt were great friends 
from girlhood, and they always had it 
arranged that when we were grown we 
should be married.” 

“Yes,” said Harrison. “And you 
love him?” 

She did not reply immediately. 
Again she sat looking down into her 
lap. Then she raised her head reso- 
lutely. “He is a good man; at least 
he comes from a very good family. I 
haven’t seen so very much of him since 
I was grown, for I was away at semi- 
nary during the high school age, and 
about the time I got back he went 
away to college, and he hasn’t been 
graduated long. Uncle doesn’t seem 
to entirely approve of him, but Auntie 
thinks a great deal of him. His fam- 
ily are very nice, one of the oldest 
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families in Kentucky. Aunty thinks 
that family is everything. I guess it is 
—isn’t it?” 

He did not speak. 

““‘Warren—Mr. Langley,” she pur- 
sued, “came to the valley with us—or 
rather we came with him. He thought 
he would like to buy some land here, 
and we came with him to look about. 
He has a piece selected now which he 
thinks he will buy. Uncle was up there 
to-day; Warren is still there. When 
Uncle came back this afternoon he 
said that Warren had about decided to 
buy it. I think it is up your way.” 

“That so?” responded Harrison. 
“Well, I hope that he gets in right; if 
there is anything I can do to be of as- 
sistance, let me know.” 

“You are very kind. The piece is 
marked on this map,” she said, taking 
an orange colored sheet from her wide 
girdle; “you can take it—keep it, if 
you like—we have another.” She rose. 
“TI will go up and see how Auntie is. 
Thank you for showing me the pic- 
tures—and for your assistance yester- 
day—and your kind invitation.” 

She turned suddenly away and went 
to the stairs leading up and he to those 
leading down. 

As he turned the first landing he 
could not resist the temptation to pause 
and look up. She had stopped on the 
top landing and was looking down. 
She turned quickly, but not before he 
had caught the gleam of a tear in her 
eye. He felt an impulse to rush up 
and gather her into his arms, but she 
vanished. 

He left the hotel weighted with a 
deep sense of disappointment. He 
had had disappointments of many 
kinds—no man could conauer the des- 
ert without them—but this one, some 
way, seemed heavier than the others. 
He could not shake it off. He went 
into a restaurant and ordered some 
supper, but he rose. after a brief time, 
leaving most of the food upon his 
plate. As he walked along the road to 
shake off his feelings, it occurred to 
him to look at the map. He unfolded 
it, and lighting a match, looked at the 
marked section. 
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He stopped in the middle of the 
road. “That piece!” he _ gasped. 
“That lemon that every real estate 
dealer has been trying to work off on 
every tenderfoot for the last four 
years.” Why, it was totally worthless 
—the man would be ruined if he pur- 
chased it. He turned half way round. 
He would go back to the hotel and 
tell them so. But he paused. The 
possibilities came to him. Suppose 
Langley were ruined, would it not be 
better for him, Harrison? Would it 
not give him the chance he wanted? 
It was not likely that the aunt would 
persist in urging the girl to marry a 
ruined man. The aunt’s influence re- 
moved, he felt but little doubt of his 
own success. He turned again, then 
for some reason, perhaps because the 
moon shone down upon the road with 
unusual brilliancy, he paused and 
raised his eyes to the sky. 

“No,” said the man as if in answer, 
“that’s right. It isn’t giving the man 
a square deal. Whatever else is true 
or isn’t, she’s his. He’s won her; she’s 
promised to marry him, and if he’s 
worthy of her he’s entitled to her. He 
ought to have a square deal.” 

He turned once more and walked 
rapidly toward the hotel. 

There were none of the Snowden 
party about, but he wrote a brief note 
and asked the clerk to put it in their 
box: 

“Miss Farrington—Don’t let Mr. 
Langley buy that piece. It is good 
land, but he can never get any water 
on it, for it lies higher than the ditch. 
Buy anvwhere to the south, east or 


west. Good-bye. I am leaving for 
the ranch to-night. William Harri- 
son.” 


He went to the stable for his horse 
and rode for a while with a sense of 
exaltation—that sense that a man has 
when his conscience tells him that he 
has done the right thing; but later, as 
he got on to the homeward half of 
his journey doubts began again to as- 
sail him. Suppose the man were not 
what he should be; suppose the grl 
did not love him; suppose she were 
persuaded against her own best feel- 
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ings and married this man and was un- 
happy; would it not be his—Harri- 
son’s fault? He could have prevented 
‘it, he believed. 

He was still revolving this question 
in his mnd when he was addressed by 
a horseman that rode up from a cross- 
road. He looked up and saw it was 
Billy. 

“T see you got it, Mr. Harrison.” 

“What?” Harrison looked puzzled. 

“The lariat.” 

“Oh, yes.” He took it from the 
horn of his saddle and threw it to 
Billy. 

“How’s everything?” asked Harri- 
son. 

“All right,” said Billy, ‘‘as far as 
the ranch is concerned. We had a lit- 
tle excitement late this afternoon, 
though. A man killed.” 

“Who ?” 

“A feller from the East—or rather 
from the South—Atlanta. Langley: 
know him?” 

Harrison started. 

“He was up here lookin’ at land,” 
continued Billy. “He bought that 
piece on Section 8—that piece that’s 
no good.” 

“How—how did the accident hap- 
pen?” asked Harrison. 

“That outlaw horse. Langley tried 
to ride him, and he threw him and 
killed him.” 

“Why—why didn’t you stop him?” 

“We couldn’t. We warned him, but 
he was a headstrong, opinionated sort 
of feller; he’d been drinking, too.” 

“Bad work,” Harrison added, as he 
started up his horse. His mind was 
confused for some time, then presently 
he came opposite the rectangle of 
palms and pepper trees. He paused 
and watched them waving gracefully 
in the moonlight. He sat still for 
some time. And as he sat he fell to 
dreaming once more the old dream. 
Again he saw the bungalow rising 
amongst the trees, still finer and hand- 
somer than ever before, and this time 
it was so real that before he went to 
bed that night he wrote to an architect 
in Los Angeles, sending a sketch and 
asking for plans and specifications. 
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The Creed of Ah Sing 


By Francis J. Dickie 


ished dining. Strolling out to the 

big rotunda, Hawley and I dropped 

with contented sighs into a couple 
of the roomy leather chairs that faced 
the big window looking out onto Hast- 
ings street. 

It was five years since either of us 
had been in the city. A changed city 
it now was; but despite that, the old 
air of at homeness, which had always 
seemed to permeate the town of the 
early days, was still about. For sev- 
eral moments we smoked in lazy rest- 
fulness, watching the ever-changing 
flow of pedestrians. It was very quiet 
within—the rotunda almost deserted. 

Suddenly I started. A man was 
passing. As he did so, our eyes met. 
For a moment I thought he would rec- 
ognize me, but, turning his head away, 
_he passed on down the street without 
a sign. I turned to find Hawley’s eyes 
upon me, gazing with odd questioning. 

“Did you see that man?” I queried. 

“Just an ordinary Chinaman ?” Haw- 
ley’s voice was indirectly questioning. 

Yes; it had been just an ordinary 
Chinaman, dressed in the loose, large 
buttoned kimono like coat so common- 
ly worn on the street, with trousers 
and slightly turned up brimmed hat of 
black felt combining a garb half of 
the Orient and Occident. 

Yet, in passing, he brought back to 
me once more the realization of the 
strange, inscrutable ways of the East; 
wavs born of an unprogressive civili- 
zation three thousand years old. Be- 
fore taking up the study of law I had 
wandered far afield, holding at one 
time a position with a Jarge’firm in 
Hong Kong. I think it was because 
of my knowledge of the Chinese Jan- 
guage and by reason of an oddly 
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scrolled gold ring I wore—the present 
of a Confucian priest given for a 
chance done favor—that Ah Sing had 
made me a confidant during my former 
stay in the city. And with the memory 
of those happenings as told to me by 
him that night five years ago I cannot 
but believe that in his heart there was 
no consciousness of wrong for his deed 
—rather it was a thing that had to be. 
It was according to his code of life. 
And I, being only a white man, off- 
spring of a late sprung, precocious 
civilization, do not attempt to judge 
him. 

Busy with my memories and oddly 
wondering why he had refused to rec- 
ognize me, I had forgotten Hawley 
Now his voice called me back to pres- 
ent things. 

“Well, tell us the story,” he re- 
marked, casually. Knowing me, as 
Hawley did, he knew there was one 
forthcoming. The only occupants of 
the rotunda were a somnolent bell-boy 
and the night clerk, so I proceeded. 

“In the old days here, shortly after 
I had gone in for law, sometimes be- 
ing tired of poring over musty relics 
of Blackstone, I used to wander down 
to Pender street. It was not called 
that then, but no matter, the locality is 
the same. And there, mingled among 
the groups collected in the various 
‘joints,’ Ah Sing—that was he that 
passed up the street to-night—ran a 
chuck-a-luck and ‘hop’ joint off Co- 
lumbia avenue. You entered from that 
street at least, and after going through 
endless doors and passagewavs, and 
descending sundry flights of stairs, you 
finally reached the room where Ah 
Sing sat night after night on a high 
stool behind a wire nettine and shook 
the little wooden box with its three 
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ivory dice. Here he sat, taking in and 
paying off, unsmiling, immutable as 
a wooden god. Beside him were little 
piles of silver ranging in value from 
five cent pieces to American dollars. 
It was not a big game, for his patrons 
were composed for the most part of 
small salaried white men; teamsters 
and clerks and the like, who had not a 
great deal to lose. All ‘Chinks’ are 
great gamblers, and as a game keeper 
Ah Sing was a wonder. Night after 
night he sat there, paying and taking 
in, and never once do I remember of 
him making a mistake. With his right 
hand he would pick up a stack of coins 
and slide out to the winner the exact 
amount. His long-nailed index finger 
allowing just so many coins down up- 
on the board, with an automatic touch 
as exact and precise as a penny in the 
slot gum machine. He never looked 
—seeming to do it all by some sixth 
sense, just as you may have seen a 
veteran faro dealer snatch a_ given 
number of checks from his rack with- 
out ever a glance. Only in Ah Sing’s 
case the feat was more difficult, the 
money being smaller and of various 
sizes. 

Once in a while I staked a few cents 
more because I did not want to appear 
as always standing around watching 
than from any desire to gamble. I 
did not alwavs wear this ring, the pres- 
ent of the Confucian pfiest, but one 
night I had it on when playing at his 
board, and then I saw those strange 
little eyes of his, that peered out al- 
ways from half-shut slits of lids, 
light; the barest surprised gleam 
shone in them for a moment, then was 
gone. For awhile I played indiffer- 
ently until what money I had before 
me was gone. Then I stood aside and 
idly watched the others. There were 
not many in that night. and presently 
only two remained. Thev at last 
turned to go. I was about to follow 
them when Ah Sing snoke. Verv 
softly. his eagerness well hidden, with 
only casual interest did he remark: 
“You likee sell lille ring ?” 

He did not know me for anvthing 
then but a casual player at his tables, 


He swung open the door of the foul den 
and we came out into the alley 


did not know that I spoke Chinese. 
Probably he thought I had found the 
ring or bought it without knowledge 
of its intrinsic value. However, I did. 
The priest, when giving it, had told 
me that while it was upon my hand no 
harm would ever come to me from any 
of his people, and with it I could com- 
mand their friendship or aid in time of 
stress. I shook my head carelessly. 
‘No, I don’t think so.’ This is said in 
English. I stood a moment till the 
other two players had disappeared 
through the door, when I spoke in Chi- 
nese. He seemed pleased, and for 
many minutes we conversed. 

After that I came often and sat in 
Ah Sing’s cozy little den back of the 
chuck-a-luck room. Sometimes he 
would smoke, and lying on his side tell 
me many tales. It’s queer how a ‘hop’ 
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smoker likes to have some one beside 
them to talk to. 

One night the police raided Ah 
Sing’s place. Up till then the lid had 
been pretty well off, but a change at 
the City Hall had come, and with it 
promptly the lid was put on tight. 

“While the rest of the occupants 
were madly tearing out through the 
main doorway, and also straight into 
the hands of a waiting squad of police, 
I felt a touch on my arm; Ah Sing was 
at my side. The lights had gone out, 
but I knew his voice. He clasped my 
hand, and together we fled. It seemed 
to me through the very wall. 

However, Ah Sing was not invin- 
cible in his cunning. Just as he swung 
a door open and the fresh night air 
struck our faces, a burly form barred 
the way and a hand clutched each of 
us. It was fairly light in the alley- 
way, and I recognized O’Toole, one of 
the plain clothes men whom I had met 
often while attending some case at the 
police court. For a moment he stared 
at me. 

“*For Hivin’s sake, what are you 
doing in that heathen hole?’ he gasped 
not ill-naturedly. ‘Getting a little lo- 
cal color,’ I grinned. 

“*Well, you better beat it before 
any one else comes, or else you'll get 
a little local cooler,’ and he released 
mv arm. 

“*And my friend?’ I questioned, 
gazing at Ah Sing, who stood placidly 
now that escape was cut off. For a 
minute the detective stared at me, the 
light of suspicion creeping into his 
eyes. Even his knowledge of me as a 
lawyer was hardly proof against this 
prima facie evidence of interest in a 
heathen Chinee. However, O’Toole 
only shook his head very slowly, re- 
marking as he did so, ‘Better beat it 
now while you got the chance.’ 

“T looked at Ah Sing and he nodded. 
‘Better go!’ he said in Chinese; ‘you 
can do me no good by staying!’ And 
again I caught O’Toole’s eyes upon 
me, his suspicions deepened to a cer- 
tainty. He made no offer to retake me, 
however, so I turned and sped down 
the alley. 


“Well, to make a long story short, 
they took Ah Sing and kept him in 
jail a week. You see, they had had 
their eyes on him for quite awhile. He 
was mixed up in a little of everything 
that was not within the law, but 
chiefly opium smuggling. Of this he 
was head of an organized gang. They 
had not really anything definite against 
him other than keeping a gambling 
house, and after all, in those days that 
was not much of an offense. A hun- 
dred dollar fine was about the worst 
he’d have got, and that next morning 
in the police court. But the detectives 
wanted to get at the bottom of the 
opium business, and as they had Ah 
Sing in the toils on another charge, 
they had him remanded for a week 
without bail, figuring to worm the par- 
ticulars out of him by various cute 
little methods that police officers 
sometimes use. 

“They were away off when they fig- 
ured on getting anything out of Ah 
Sing. He was little brother to the 
Sphinx. So finally after about a week 
they let him go, after he had pleaded 
guilty to the charge of keeping a gam- 
bling house. I guess during that time 
they gave him their particular brand 
of the third degree, with all the varia- 
tions, and in the proceeding O’Toole 
was the most energetic of the lot. I'll 
give you Ah Sing’s own words for it. 
I shudder even now with the remem- 
brance of sitting watching his face and 
listening to him as he told of it, a few 
nights later in a lottery joint down 
Shanghai Alley, he having deserted 
his old quarters after the raid. 

“His face was drawn and gray, and 
the lids clung even lower than ever, 
but even then I saw the terrible smoul- 
dering wrath that lurked within. 

“*For six days they keep me,’ he 
said, speaking in English. ‘Six days 
they keep me, no let me smoke, with- 
out it I no can eat, no can sleep; I al- 
most clazy. And all the time they 
talk, talk, want me to tell them things.’ 
He paused. A brief second his voice 
lost its usual dead monotone and rose 
to a high pitched scream. ‘They 
stlike me lots times, and all time I 
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sit on, never speaking. They never 
learn nothing.’ He stopped suddenly, 
staring into space. ‘All time I no have 
smoke,’ he went on in his usual low 
voice. ‘And that Irish devil police- 
man, I lose my face to him and nod 
—well—he pay. I kille him—save 
my face.’ 

“I stared at him without speaking. 
After all, there was nothing I could 
say that mattered. Nothing could 
change him from his set purpose. 

“That indefinable thing which the 
Oriental calls face, a thing that is akin 
to our honor, self-respect and personal 
esteem, yet which is different with a 
difference we cannot understand, that 
had been outraged. He had lost face, 
and O’Toole must pay. That was the 
only possible solution. 

“And O’Toole! They found him one 
night in an alley with a knife thrust 
through his heart. It was many months 
after that raid on Ah Sing’s ' joint. 
There was no clue to the perpetrator 
of the deed. Only I, when I read of 
it in the morning paper, knew, and I— 
well, Ah Sing was my friend. In a 
little way I understood. In the past 
I had gained a little insight into their 
ways; as much as the white man per- 
haps ever does of the yellow; and 
knowing the Orient and the strange 
creeds of its people, judged leniently 
and was silent. 

“During all these months from that 
night in the joint in Shanghai Alley I 
had never seen Ah Sing. I had kept 
away from Chinatown, for, with the 
putting on of the lid it had lost much 
of its interest, its nightly picturesque- 
ness. 

“One night a couple of days after 
the mysterious death of detective 
O’Toole, as I sat in my room the door 
opened quietly. Noiselessly, without 
knocking, Ah Sing slipped into the 
room. How he knew where my room 
was I do not know. He had never 
been there before, nor had I ever in 
the past mentioned where I lived. 

“Closing the door softly, he came 
across the room and sat down on the 
edge of the bed. I thought he looked 
a little thinner, more haggard than of 
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old, but his face was the same inscrut- 
able mask. His eyes, that looked ever 
out from beneath half-shut lids, were 
those of a dreamer. Yet to-night his 
whole mein, despite his quietness, un- 
consciously conveyed an air of subtle 
triumph. For a long moment he sat 
in silence, then spoke in Chinese. ‘He’s 
gone!’ he said, very quietly, without 
a trace of feeling or exultation. Just 
as you might remark of some friend 
who had just left the city on a short 
trip. 

“*T saw it in the paper,’ I replied, 
without sign of approbation or disap- 
proval. 

“*VYes,’ he repeated, ‘he’s gone. I 
saved my face!’ 

“For awhile he sat on, staring into 
empty space, without apparent realiza- 
tion of my presence. At last he rose. 
“Well, I go. Good-night!’ He was at 
the door and gone before I could 
speak. 

“That is the story of Ah Sing; the 
same man that passed up the street 
to-night. I have never seen him since 
till now. Why he did not recognize 
me to-night I do not know. Why he 
came to me that other night five years 
ago I also do not know. Perhaps it 
was just a desire to confide in some- 
one, to voice his success. Some one 
whom he thought would understand 
and receive appreciatively the infor- 
mation of a necessary undertaking suc- 
cessfully carried through. It is, after 
all, a very human trait, common to us 
all. 

“It was only five words he svoke. 
‘He’s gone; I save my face.’ Still, in 
them was constituted all that he need- 
ed to say to convey his success to 

Outside, the slow dying summer 
night had faded to dun darkness, and 
suddenly the lights blazé out in the 
rotunda. Somehow, the coming of 
these lights brought us back to the 
world around us, which I, at Jeast, had 
forgotten, rapt as I was with those 
hapvenings of the past. Hawley 
scratched a match, Jit his cigar. To- 
gether we rose, and in silence strolled 
out onto the street. 


The Horsethief 


By Alice L. Hamlin 


her baby. “Father will come to 
thee soo-oon; Sleep, my little 
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one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep,’ 
she crooned, as she rocked back and 
forth. 

“Why doesn’t he come. All this long 
day he has been gone. Dinner and 
supper passed, and no father. Sh—, 
my little one, mother will care for her 
babe, even if father doesn’t come. But 
why doesn’t he come ?” 

Quietly she lay the sleeping child in 
the crib. Then she turned the light a 
little lower, placed a shade between 
the baby’s head and the lamp, and be- 
gan clearing away the supper. She 
had not tasted the supper. Somehow, 
her long day of anxiety had taken 
away all want of food. Joe Bradford 
had left early that morning, saying he 
hoped to be back for dinner. He had 
not told her where he was going. It 
was not unusual for Joe to be gone, but 
he usually told her where he was go- 
ing. That is, he told her something. 
On one or two occasions, Lora had 
found that Joe had not told her the 
truth as to where he had spent his 
time. 

The supper things cleared away, 
Lora stepped to the bedroom. In the 
corner stood the gun. She loaded it 
and stood it where she could reach it 
easily from the door into the sitting- 
room. She glanced backward into the 
bedroom. On the table near the bed 
lay Joe’s revolver. “Strange,” thought 
Lora. “I never knew Joe to go away 
without that. I wonder if he thought 
I might need it. He never forgot it, 
that’s one thing sure.” She picked it 
up. It was loaded, so she placed it 
back on the table. Once again she 
walked back into the sitting-room. 


Billie was sleeping peacefully. She 
opened the door and looked out. The 
full moon had risen and things outside 
looked as bright as day. Out toward 
the horse corral she walked. “I'll see 
if everything it all right for the night.” 

A strange whinny greeted her ears. 
“Oh, I bet he’s coming.” On walk- 
ing farther, however, she saw a large, 
beautiful horse coming toward the cor- 
ral. “Where could he have come 
from?” thought Lora, “and why does 
he come here? How tired he is! Here, 
you beauty, come here while I pump 
some water for you.” She walked up 
to him, took him by the forelock, and 
led him to the pump. She pumped and 
pumped into the tub, while the thirsty 
animal drank. Then again she took 
his mane. She led him to the corral, 
took down the bars, and put him in 
with the other horses. “I wonder 
where he came from. I wonder if his 
coming has anything to do with Joe’s 
staying away. Oh, dear! I wish Joe 
would come.” 

She went to bed, but could not sleep. 
Restlessly she tossed from side to side, 
listening, waiting hoping that Joe 
would soon come home. Once _ she 
thought she heard him coming, and 
rushed to the door to listen, but the 
noise was that of the horses in the 
corral, and not Joe. At last, exhausted, 
she dozed fitfully. But hark! “Lora,” 
called a voice. “Lora,” very quietly. 
“It’s me, Joe. Don’t light the lamp. 
Get some dark thing on and come out 
here in the shade.” 

It didn’t take Lora long to do as she 
was told. Trembling, apprehensive of 
danger, she picked up the revolver and 
hurried out. 

“Whatever is the matter ?” 

“Sh! I can’t take long to explain. I 
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met Hap this morning, and he told me 
he had some horses he wanted to sell 
or trade, and for me to go and look at 
them. So I went. I didn’t know the 
blamed things were stolen. The sheriff 
had followed the men who took the 
horses, and he caught the men down in 
the brush trying to dispose of them. 
Hap and I were at the corral at the 
time. There was some shooting done; 
I got away, but they’re after me. Say, 
where did that big black come from? 
That’s one of them horses. They'll 
never believe I didn’t know the horses 
were stolen, and worse, some fellow 
fired at the sheriff; he fired back and 
Hap was killed, but they think I was 


the guy fired first. It was Hap done it. 
' The sheriff’s pretty bad hurt. I got 


away, but I heard one fellow say I 
might swing for it. Say, Kid, have you 
got some canned stuff you can give 
me? Don’t light the lamp. They'll 
sure be watching the house before 
long. They thought I was back there 
in the mountains, but when they find 
I’m not, they'll come here mighty 
quick. 

A ray of intelligence spread over 
Lora’s usually placid face. She looked 
keenly at the man before her trying to 
run from justice. Large, brute, lazy— 
she remembered her marriage to him a 
few years before. His physique had 
won her for him, but she had learned 
in the five bitter years that a husband 
must be more than mere body. She 
thought of all the new beautiful horses 
that he had been buying; of all the 
days he had been away from home 
when she didn’t know where he was; 
of all the food they had been able to 
have in the house, and she knew that 
Joe hadn’t worked to earn. She had 
wondered where he had gotten his 
money to buy these things. Now she 
understood. Now was her chance for 
freedom. 

“You'll not get away from here now, 
Joe Bradford,” said Lora, leveling the 
revolver at him. “You’ve had your 
say; now I'll say mine. You married 
me when I was young and inexperi- 
enced, and could have had a decent 
man. For five years I’ve worked for 


you, worried for you, endured your 
poverty or eaten your stolen food. You 
never cared for me further than to have 
me get your meals. For the last three 
years you’ve been in this horse busi- 
ness, with the ranch here to mislead 
people. I don’t know whether you’re 
telling me the truth or not. I hope you 
are. But you’re going to prove it. I'll 
help you prove it if I can, but I’m go- 
ing to hand you over to Lubbuck and 
get the reward, for I suppose there is 
one, and then I’m going back home. 
When you can live a decent man’s life 
and farm the land the government gave 
you, then come back. I wouldn't 
do that even except for Billie. But 
my child needs a father.” With that 
she raised the pistol high in the air 
and fired twice. The still night re- 
sounded with the noise. 

Joe, when he realized what she was 
doing, made one jump in attempt to 
get the revolver, but Lora was too 
quick for him. ‘Don’t you do that 
again, Joe Bradford, if you know what 
is good for you. I’d hate like every- 
thing to have to hurt you, you’re Bil- 
lie’s father, but it isn’t more than you 
deserve if I should. Listen! They’re 
coming now. When they get here, we 
will talk over this matter and see what 
can be done for you.” 

“Lord! Lora, don’t do that. Let 
me hide. I’ll do anything for you. I'll 
leave and let you have everything. I'll 
—but there was no time to finish. The 
sheriff and his deputies galloped up 
to the side of the house. “What's the 
trouble here?” said Lubbuck, the dep- 
uty, alighting from his horse. 

“Do you want this man?” said Lora. 
“T’m holding him for you.” Lubbuck 
looked at her puzzled. 

“You bet I do want him. But what's 
your game, little woman?” 

“Nothing,” said Lora. - “He tells me 
he is innocent, and if he is, he can 
surely prove it. I don’t believe he did 
anything, and there are enough of the 
fellows in the gang who can tell, and 
they'll free him. Is there a reward for 
him? I’m desperately in need of 
money. I want to take the kid and go 
home. 
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“Can’t youcome in? Joe hasn’t had 
anything to eat.” At the invitation the 
men shuffled into the room. Once 
again Lora spread out the untasted 
supper. She opened some canned stuff 
and sat quietly back while the men 
ate. When the meal was finished, 
Lubbuck rose from the table, drew 
from his pocket a. check book and 
wrote a check for two hundred and 
fifty dollars. ‘“‘The reward,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m mighty sorry you did it, 
little woman, it may make it worse for 


him, but I’ll do my best to clear him 
for you.” 

Lora made no answer. Mechanically 
she took the check and watched the 
men depart with their prisoner. When 
they were well out of sight, she stooped 
—poked the check under the edge of 
the carpet and walked over to the 
sleeping baby. “Billie boy,” she said, 
“it’s the only way. He’s guilty as can 
be, Billie, and we'll go away and for- 
get it all. Mother will care for her 
babe in the nest——” 3 


IN THE PLAZA DE PANAMA 


(San Diego) 


I walk, I know not where or when, 
Save that I’m in some far-off fairyland 
Conjured by wizard’s potent wand, 
Where Spanish arch and dome, in 


silver sheen, 


Or dazzling white, with now and then 
A splash of red, or gold, or green, 
Shine out against the azure sky 

Near San Diego’s Harbor of the Sun. 
Here mission chimes, silent but 


eloquent, 


Take one in fancy back to times 
When cowled Franciscan prayed with 


penitent. 


Here let me dream of Saint Inez, 
Of cloisters, roses, senoritas’ eyes, 


And never wake from such a Paradise. 


EDWARD RoBINs. 
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The Neurotic 


By Nellie Cravey Gillmore 


RS. BRADLEY abruptly left 
M her chair, a sudden light of 
determination glowing in her 

eyes. She hurried across the 

room to her desk, rummaging in the 
drawer of letters for one that had come 
to her in the morning’s mail. She re- 


read it again and again, eagerly, fever- 


ishly, finding her resolution reinforced 
with every line: the resolution that had 
long since germinated in her mind and 
strengthened gradually, month by 
month. 

The appeal which had put the “fin- 
ishing touches” upon her decision ran 
as follows: 


New York, October 10, 1915. 
Eola Bradley, 
Cedar Rapids, N. C. 
My dear Madam: 

I wish to compliment you upon your 
story, “When Silence was a Virtue,” 
appearing recently in one of our mag- 
azines. 

I seldom give more than perfunctory 
attention to the hundreds of produc- 
tions which pass through my hands, 
but this dainty bit of fiction impresses 
me as an exceptional composition: un- 
usual in design, pathos and virility. 
And it is so strongly and simply human 
withal, that I cannot resist the impulse 
to congratulate you. | 

In this day of woman’s progress and 
position, I feel that I am justified in 
predicting for you a brilliant future. 

I trust you will favor us with a read- 
ing of further manuscripts from your 
pen, and can assure you that should 
you ever visit New York, your genius 
will be accorded an ‘enthusiastic wel- 
come. 


Most respectfully, 
J. Morton WELLS. 


Yes, the arrival of Mr. J. Morton 
Wells’ letter was undoubtedly the one 
thing necessary to complete the struc- 
ture of determination that had been 
building itself in Eola Bradley’s mind 
for a long, long time. 

It must have been fully a year ago 
that she had reached the deduction that 
she was totally out of step with the 
prosaic, humdrum life she was lead- 
ing. The well-ordered, comfortable 
“house-cat” existence that was the 
epitome of happiness and satisfaction 


to the average woman of domestic tim- 


bre was but a prison wall to one of her 
highly-keyed sensibilities, intellectual 
cravings and soaring ideals. The spirit 
of the Great Unrest was upon her. 

After five years of uneventful, too 
serene, association with the man she 
married, the revelation flashed upon 
her with the startling force of an elec- 
tric shock: she was mismated. The 
seething tide of long-pent-up emotions 
swept turbulently to her brain; the 
aching restlessness of tortured nerves 
flamed into fierce . rebellion. She 
wanted the excitement, the whirl, the 
kernel of life. This deadly, velvet ex- 
istence forced upon her by her phleg- 
matic husband was driving her mad. 
She felt buried alive. 

Even a derelict life, she told herself, 
was preferable to being “safely an- 
chored in the domestic harbor’’—a gal- 
ley slave to the sordid and common- 
place. 

With every fibre of her aroused be- 
ing she longed for the bigness of 
things; her very soul cried out against 
its dungeon confines. 

It was true, just as J. Morton Wells 
had said: this was a day of progress 
for women; they were no longer bound 
by old-fashioned hearthstone notions: 
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creatures of passivity—a cross between 
a servant and a plaything. The thought 
of her wasted years was intolerable. 
She could almost hear the rattling of 
the chains that bound her! 

She recalled many stories she had 
read of women who had the courage to 
strike out for themselves and achieve. 
New York was the axis about which 
life in its every phase eternally re- 
volved. She would find a welcome 
there, and with courage and tenacity 
and natural ability, why—she could 
not fail! 

The frightful conditions of her 
present life appalled her. She was 
soul-sick. Sick of her good-natured, 
complacent husband; he had never un- 
derstood her, never appreciated her. 
Sick of the daily ordering of the deadly 
three meals; the row of flower pots, 
with their ever-blooming varieties, on 
the front porch; the running in and out 
of tiresome neighbors, bent in their 
simple way on being “sociable.” Oh, 
she was dead sick of it all—even the 
busy little clock ticking noisily away 
on her bed room mantel—and that had 
to be wound up every night—sickened 
her beyond endurance. It was all 
sameness, sameness, sameness. Every 
day when the court-house bell chimed 
six, Billy stepped up on the veranda; 
always he had the identical pleasant 
smile with which to greet her—and 
ever the same, habitual kiss! 

Well, she was done with it all. She 
had beat her wings against the cage 
long enough; the door was open at 
last and the world was before her. Had 
not Mr. J. Morton Wells said so him- 
self? She had a soul to be satisfied, 
a mission to perform—and an indomi- 
table spirit, risen to the bursting of its 
bonds at last. She would put it all 
behind her, trample it down and soar 
upward to those heights for which the 
great god, Nature, intended her. 

She would go to New York. Further- 
more, she would go at once. She 
would not even wait to communicate 
her intention in person to her husband. 
A few written words would be final 
and self-explanatory. Besides, an ar- 
gument with Billy, cut and dried pro- 


duct as he was of a long line of stolid 
New England ancestors, would only be 
productive of the inevitable clash of 
fixed tenets against the expanding ori- 
ginality of true genius. And the die 
was cast. 

With exultant new life tingling 
throughout her sensitive little body 
and her tumultuous brain afire with it, 
she sat down before her desk and drew 
up pen, ink and paper. She wrote: 


Dear Billy: 

I have threshed the subject out from 
every point of view, and have come 
to the final conclusion that we are liv- 
ing all wrong. It is not in me to settle 
down to the two-by-one life you have 
mapped out for me, and find happiness 
in an existence that is killing me by 
inches with its wretched monotony and 
ruffleless details. I need excitement, 
adventure, a stimulant. I would rather 
have the sharp edges of life—and life 
itself—than to end my days on its 
rounded surfaces asleep. 

I do not think you have ever quite 
known me as I really am. I have no 
complaint to make of your goodness, 
your generosity or your treatment of 
me. It is just that you do not (because 
you cannot) understand. There are 
within me tremendous forces for 
achievement. I was never created to 
adorn the Lares and Penates of any 
man’s home; or that is to say, any man 
of your calm and unruffled poise. I 
am sorry that I have not succeeded in 
filling the place in your home that you 
have wished, and left nothing within 
your power undone, to bring about. 
The fault is in me. But it is.only too 
fatally true that our feelings make our 
world, and the struggle has been a hard 
and a bitter one for me. My decision 
is not hasty, but the result of mature 
deliberation. I am going away. I 
want to be somebody. 

We are too temperamentally at vari- 
ance ever to meet each other upon com- 
mon ground; therefore, it is far better 
that we live our separate lives as best 
we can. Indeed, the very absence of 
friction that has always marked our 
association is one of the strongest 
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proofs of our mutual unsuitability. You 
have my best wishes for your happi- 
ness, and one of these days I hope you 
will see things as they are, and give 
me yours. 


Farewell, 
EOLA. 


Mrs. Bradley re-read what she had 
dashed down, with the scarlet throb- 
bing in her cheeks. A passing twinge 
of conscience caused some of it to ebb 
away, but she pulled herself together 
sharply. She had reviewed the situa- 
tion too often and too fully to allow 
any silly squeamishness to throw stum- 
bling blocks in her path now. 


True, Bradley loved her, she sup- 


posed, in a simple, affectionate way— 
would have laid down his life for her 
if need be; but of all those thousand 
subtle longings of the brain and de- 
sires of the soul, he knew nothing— 
and cared nothing. They could not 
have been further apart with oceans 
rolling between them, and never, never 
again—her resolution once taken— 
could she be induced to give up the 
golden infinitudes stretching before her 
to return to the old petty routine! 

Her hands were trembling with ex- 
citement as she folded her letter, ad- 
dressed it and placed the envelope in 
a conspicuous place on the mantel. 
Then she hurried up to her room and 
began to pack her trunk. She felt a 
little numb and cold when she had 
finished and her reflection in the mir- 
ror, as she rapidly dressed her hair 
for the journey, showed tears glittering 
between the curly black lashes. But 
she dashed them away with a little 


gesture of self-disdain and concluded. 


her toilet with feverish alacrity. 

The three-forty limited whirled out 
of Cedar Grove promptly on time. It 
had paused at the station just long 
enough to swallow up a solitary pas- 
senger, then thundered on its way. 

Eola shrank back in the corner of her 
brown-plush seat and slowly unwound 
the thick veil from about her face. 
Her cheeks were pale enough now for 
all their rosy warmth of an hour or two 
ago; but the determination in her wide, 


gray-black eyes was undiminished, and 
the heart in her bosom throbbed excit- 
edly. She looked out at the flying 
landscape, and felt her courage go up 
with triumphant leaps and bounds. She 
had left her chains behind her. The 
prison doors had opened, emitted her 
and closed again. The tired, cramped 
wings stirred, fluttered softly, eager to 
unfold themselves for flight .. . 
* * 


As the last stroke of six died away, 
William Bradley stepped up on the 
front veranda of his home. The door 
stood ajar and he passed through the 
house, not pausing till he reached his 
wife’s room. It had been a hard day 
at the office; more than the usual col- 
lection of frets and trials had seemed 
to bunch up to raw his nerves and up- 
set his patience; but the thought of 
Eola waiting for him, dainty and fresh 
and sweet in one of her white muslin 
frocks, cheered him and brought the 
unfailing smile of pleasure to his lips. 
He called her name, but there was no 
response. He entered the room, only 
to find it strangely empty, with articles 
of discarded wearing apparel scattered 
about in unprecedented disarray. 

For a moment he stood still in the 
middle of the room, his eyes drawn to- 
gether in a puzzled frown. What could 
it mean? It was the first time in years 
—the first time in his life, rather— 
that she had gone out just at their sup- 
per hour, without saying something to 
him. Perhaps she was hiding, just to 
tease him... perhaps one of the 
neighbors was in trouble and she had 
been hastily summoned . . . perhaps 
something—some terrible accident had 
happened to her. . . . Bradley’s heart 
chilled at the bare thought, illogical as 
it seemed. He turned and hurried into 
the kitchen. That, too, was deserted, 
and instead of the fragrant aroma of 
coffee—one of the many pleasant little 
details associated with his home-com- 
ing at evening, the coffee-pot stood up- 
side down on the stove, and the stove 
itself was cold. Filled with a nameless 
anxiety, he turned back and entered 
the little front sitting room where their 
evenings were spent together. He 
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She flung herself upon the pillow in utter hopelessness 


switched on the light and looked about 
him eagerly for some sign... ah, 
there it was: the note she had written 
him, explaining her absence. His 
heart gave a lurch of relief, and he 
began to whistle softly as he tore the 
edge off the envelope. 

He read it over twice, three times; 
blinked hard, then read it again. He 
smiled whimsically. She was playing 
a joke on him, of course; but he rather 
thought, in view of his rasped nerves, 
that she was carrying the thing a little 
too far. But he controlled his irrita- 
bility, drew up a chair before the 
smouldeing fire and reached for a mag- 
azine. He lighted a cigar, but the 
flavor disgusted him and he tossed it 
in the fire place and turned the pages 
of the periodical absently. Presently 
he rose, went out on the veranda and 
looked up and down the oak-lined vista 
of the village street. It was quite de- 
serted. He walked down into the 
flower-garden and peered eagerly be- 
hind rose-bushes and hedge-clumps; 
no laughing, flower-like face flashed 
into tantalizing view. 

With a dead, sick feeling he went 
back into the house, to the telephone, 
and took up the receiver. He called 
for the ticket office of the union station. 
Yes, the clerk informed him bruskly, 


a ticket had been sold to Mrs. Bradley, 
for New York. She had caught the 
three-forty train. 

Bradley turned away, with the per- 
spiration oozing from every pore. It 
was inconceivable; like a blow between 
the eyes. Then it was all true: she 
didn’t love him, had never cared for 
him, and the life he had thought such 
an ideal thing had been only a farce 
and a misery to her! If she had only 
waited and talked to him—only given 
him a chance to say something—he 
was quite sure he would have been 
reasonable. When had he ever denied 
her anything she had asked? When 
he came to think of it, his entire life 
with her had been one long effort— 
and delight—to give her the things she 
wished, whatever the sacrifice. And 

His first impulse was to catch the 
next train and bring her back home. 
His first emotion was a mixture of an- 
ger and despair; his next, of fear. With 
all her boasted independence, Eola was 
as helpless as a kitten. What might, 
or might not, happen to a woman of 
her childish, impulsive nature in a 
place like New York, unprotected, ig- 
norant? But by degrees he disentan- 
gled his excited thoughts and mar- 
shalled them into logical line. Her 
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very innocence would shield her from 
disaster. As far as money was con- 
cerned, he had always kept her sup- 
plied with a full purse; besides, they 
had friends in the metropolis to whom 
she could appeal in case of distress. 
But what puzzled him most was just 
what she expected to do in a city like 
New York to achieve the distinction 
of becoming “somebody.” And what 
hurt him most was the thought that her 
life with him had grown unendurable, 
and that because of it she had gone 
out into the world alone. A miserable 
sense of loneliness and anguish settled 
upon him, but he thrust it aside de- 
terminedly, and set about devising 
plans for the most discreet course to 
pursue. 

At the end of an hour he went into 
the deserted dining room and _  un- 
earthed some bits of stale toast and a 
pitcher of stale cold tea. With these 
he fortified himself against the sense 
of physical weakness that was stealing 
over him, then hurried down to the 
telegraph office and dispatched a 
night letter as follows: 


Dear Thorp: 

My wife left on the afternoon train 
for New York. For months she has 
been suffering from a case of neu- 
rotic nerves, and has all at once con- 
ceived the notion of trying her wings 
in the city. I will esteem it a great 
favor if you will be good enough to 
keep an eye on her, unobserved. No 
doubt a few days will suffice for her 
experiment, but I cannot tell until I 
hear from her. If she comes to your 
house, kindly humor the situation; if 
she decides to go to a hotel, look out 
for her in a quiet way and keep me 
advised. 

Yours sincerely, 
BRADLEY. 

* * 

The days that came and went were 
eternities of torment to William Brad- 
ley. The line he had received from 
Thorp assured him merely of his wife’s 
safe arrival and of the fact that she 
was registered at one of the prominent 
hotels. No word had come from Eola 
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herself, and the sickening certainty 
grew upon him that she had gone out 
of his life forever. More than once he 
made up his mind to seek her out, force 
an explanation and demand her return. 
Then the biting unconsciousness would 
come to him that life for them under 
such conditions would be no life at all; 
that she must return  willingly—or 
never! And so a fortnight passed. 

As for Eola, the first few days of 
her new life were spent in such a whirl 
of preparation for the prodigious work 
she was going to accomplish that little 
time was left for other thoughts. The 
fact that her nights were for the most 
part restless and dream-haunted, and 
her solitary meals in the cafe tire- 
some and unappetizing, was only to be 
expected in the beginning. Her labors 
and successes, once under way, the big, 
spiritual life unfolding itself to her 
starved vision, material things would 
no longer count; would, in fact, be 
completely submerged by the loftier 
things. 

She rented a brand new typewriter, 
laid in a supply of all sorts of paper, 
purchased a pint of writing fluid, a 
dozen press pencils and a fountain pen. 
Then she visited several of the promi- 
nent publishing houses and returned 
to her rooms with the exhilarating as- 
surance that they would be pleased to 
look at anything she would care to 
suhmit! 

For a week she worked unremit- 
tingly. At the end of the second week, 
she sat tearfully reviewing the pile of 
rejected manuscripts piled on her desk. 
In the first flush of comvosition they 
had seemed to her vital, immense, 
teeming with human life and human 
appeal. Re-reading them in the criti- 
cal light of calm judgment, her heart 
dropped several fathoms in her 
breast. The soul in them seemed with- 
ered, if soul there was at all. Or was 
it the ruthless brutality of merciless 
editors that, throuch the vision of her 
collapsed hopes. had succeeded in 
strangling all life out of her little tales! 
She did not know; she only felt in a 
wretched, helpless way that Fate had 
dealt her a cruel blow. 
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Time and again her efforts were re- 
peated, only to meet with the same 
heartless response. And suddenly she 
found herself at the end of her re- 
sources, both mental and financial. She 
tried vainly to write, but her pen stuck 
to the paper, and instead of inspiration 
there were only tears. 

All about her was life, to be sure; 
life in its every phase. And she? She 
was just one of the million atoms of 
humanity tossed about on its tide—of, 
not above it. She occupied spacious 
apartments in a big hotel in the big- 
gest city in the States; about her were 
hundreds of thousands of human souls 
—and yet she had never been so alone 
in all the twenty-eight years of her 
life. Away back somewhere, some- 
time, she had lived in a little village 
among happy, free-hearted people—a 
strong arm had been behind her—al- 
ways there were things to do to fill in 
the spaces of long afternoons and 
evenings; the supper to be prepared, 
the fire tended, the noisy little clock 
to be wound up for the night. 

She wondered in a detached sort of 
way how Billy managed about the sup- 
per and the flowers and the chickens. 
She began to wonder with a sinking 
heart if he would ever come home at 
six every day, and kiss some other 
woman! Some woman more worthy. 

Well, she would make one more 
effort. It would never do to be a quit- 
ter. She had dealt her own hand in 
the game of life, and she must play it 
out. Tucked away in a corner of her 
trunk was Mr. J. Morton Wells’ letter. 
She had kept it as a last resort in case 
of emergency. At first she had wanted 
to justify his predictions: to burst up- 
on his notice in the full-fledged colors 
of her triumph. Now it seemed that 
her only hope lay in seeking assistance 
at the hands of the only person who 
could help her! And so she dressed 
herself painstakingly, caught a Broad- 
way car and was whirled down to his 
office. 

Bitter disappointment awaited her. 
She was informed by the office boy 
who responded to her timid inquiry 
that Mr. Wells was no longer with the 


Crescent Company; he had sailed for 
Europe a month ago. 

Eola retained her self-composure by 
a mighty effort. But her knees trem- 
bled beneath her frail weight. The 
last straw had floated beyond her 
grasp. She managed to articulate a 
polite “thank you,” and was on the 
point of turning away when a flashy 
stranger, pausing suddenly before her, 
said courteously: 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but 
you seem to have met with some diffi- 
culty. If I can be of any service—?” 

I swift thought leapt to her throb- 
bing brain. It was a chance, and she 
grabbed at it. 

“Thank you. I am in trouble. I 
expected to see Mr. Wells, and have 
just learned of his absence from the 
city. I am an author by profession, 
and had hoped to secure orders for my 
work through him. I—am in rather an 
embarrassing predicament. Are you— 
his successor?” She was fumbling in 
her hand for the letter, unconscious of 
the bold eyes fixed upon her flushed, 
downcast face. 

She tremblingly unfolded the type- 
written sheet and held it out to him, 
convinced that such an expression 
from the well known magazine man 
was an open sesame to editorial favor. 

He accepted it with a gesture of en- 
nui, merely glanced at the contents, 
and handed it back to her. 

“Ah, I see. You have come all the 
way to New York to try your luck.” 
He laughed softly. “And you aren’t 
the first one, not by any means. He 
looked at her sharply, gathering in the 
details of the petite, attractive figure 
and lovely, flower-like face. “Now it’s 
just too bad that I don’t happen to be 
one of your literary clan. But see 
here: if you’re hard up, I see no reason 
why you should have difficulty in find- 
ing agreeable occupation. Ever— 
posed 

Eola flushed scarlet. 

“I_-I beg your pardon!” she cried 
sharply, “but I’m afraid you misun- 
derstood me.” As her shamed glance 
met the leering eyes fixed insolently 
upon her, the blood suddenly left her 
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face. She turned as though to sweep 
past him, but a detaining hand was 
laid on her arm. 

“Come now, don’t go up in the air 
over a trifle. Why, there are dozens— 
hundreds—of girls in this town who’d 
jump at the chance to be an artist’s 
model. It’s a respectable enough pro- 
fession.” 

Tears of indignation swam in Eola’s 
eyes; she shook off his touch with a 
gesture of repulsion. She turned and 
hurried toward the elevator, the 
stranger at her heels. 

As she pressed the bell, she flashed 
round upon him. 

“How—how dare you!” she ex- 
claimed angrily. 

But the man merely shrugged his 
bulky shoulders and laughed amused- 
ly. A wave of darker purple came to 
his florid face. 

“What a little cyclone it is, to be 
sure! I assure you, dear lady, I spoke 
only with the best intentions and the 
deepest respect. I bid you good-morn- 
ing and—good luck. If, however, you 
should find yourself in need of assist- 
ance, Iam always happy to come to the 
rescue of lovely woman in distress. 
Box No. 321 X.” 

Eola never knew how she got back 
to her hotel. The first thing that 
brought her to herself was that, just 
as she entered the lobby, a familiar 
voice accosted her and a pair of 
friendly gray eyes were searching her 
white face. 

“Mr. Thorpe!” she gasped. 

He held out his hand, smiling. “‘De- 
lighted to see you in New York, Mrs. 
Bradley, though I must confess to a 
bit of surprise, considering Billy’s seri- 
ous illness.” 

Billy’s illness! 

“Why—why—what do you mean?” 
she blurted out faintly. “I-——”_. 

“Ah! Then possibly you haven’t 
yet gotten your mail? I’ve only a few 
moments ago received a letter from 
Fred Andrews, mentioning it. A—er 
—sudden attack, perhaps.” 

“Yes, yes; that must be it. And oh, 
Mr. Thorpe! I thank you so much for 
telling me—in—time to catch the noon 


train. I ” she broke off, made a 
terrific effort toward self-control and 
turned away to hide the fast-gathering 
tears. Billy ill! Perhaps dying, and 
she hadn’t enough money in the world 
to get to him. The thought struck her 
between the eyes, and stirred her wits 
to swift ingenuity. 

“Oh, dear. This is a catastrophe. 
Why—why, I’ve lost my purse contain- 
ing all of my money and my railroad 
ticket.” She snapped her bag to with 
a little gesture of consternation. Then 
she ventured embarrassedly: “If you 
could loan me sufficient to make the 
trip, I—I would appreciate it im- 
measurably, Mr. Thorpe. You see, 
there won’t be time to telegraph home 
and———” 

“Certainly. It will be a pleasure to 
do so. And furthermore, I shall be 
delighted to drive you to the depot and 
help you with your luggage. My limou- 
sine is outside. Shall I wait in the 
lobby ?” 

Eola was too full for words, so she 
left him with a little nod and a smile of 
gratitude, hurrying to her rooms in a 
feverish daze. She did not stop to 
change her dress, nor to pack any of 
her belongings, but stuffed a few things 
in a suit case and hastened down to 
join her benefactor. 

They entered the car and flashed 
down Broadway. Eola did not open 
her lips to speak. Her set eyes were 
fixed with a strange unseeingness on 
the whirling streets. A hideous black- 
ness enveloped her. The stopping of 
the machine roused her from her torpor 
of misery. 

Thorpe conducted her to the ladies’ 
waiting room and went to purchase her 
ticket. When he returned, she thanked 
him dully and suffered him to escort 
her to the train. 

A few minutes later, the Limited 
Express was tearing on its way south, 
and Eola sat huddled in the corner of 
her seat, her little cold hands gripped 
together in her lap. Events, one af- 
ter another, piled themselves on her 
aching brain. There was no sleep for 
her that night, and she spent a year 
for every moment of the interminably 
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dragging hours, waiting for daylight. 
It came at last. In a little while they 
would reach Cedar Grove. Would she 
find him dying—dead? And if alive 
—would he even receive her now, af- 
ter the thing she had done? An icy 
shiver passed over her. Suppose he 
should turn from her—cast her out? 
The conductor presently came 
through the car, shouting the name of 
the next stop. In a few seconds the 
train blew. Gradually the wheels 
ceased moving. Home at last! 
Twenty minutes later she was mount- 
ing the steps of the little bungalow. 
She noted mechanically that every- 
thing was in punctilious order about 
the place and that the autumn roses 
were tumbling over each other in show- 
ers of gold and white and crimson. She 
pushed open the front door and en- 
tered the corridor with noiseless step. 
There was not a sound to mar the still- 
ness; an ominous hush pervaded the 
air. He must be very, very ill. A 
lump rose in her throat. Tremblingly, 
she crept forward and passed before 
the sitting room door, her breath com- 
ing and going in little dry pants. 
Bradley, seated before a crackling 
fire, cigar in mouth, was leisurely scan- 
ning the morning paper. The pungent 
odor of broiling beefsteak was in the 


air. The curtains and tidies were crisp 
and snowy, and the furniture and wood 
work polished and gleaming. 

Eola felt her self-control slipping 
away. She put one shaking hand to 
the door-facing. Her nerveless fingers 
relaxed their grasp on the suit case— 
and it crashed to the floor. 

Bradley started up, looked round, 
caught sight of her thin face and hol- 
low eyes—and suddenly checked the 
laugh with which he had intended to 
greet her (for Thorpe’s telegram was 
reposing snugly in one of his vest 
pockets. ) 

“Have you—missed me, Billy?” she 
asked faintly, as he folded her in his 
arms. 

“Missed you? Well, rather. But I 
didn’t want to spoil your fun, dear, by 
urging you to return home prematurely. 
Dinah came to look after things for me 
and I’ve been comfortable enough. I 
fancied you were having a big time, 
seeing life, finding your soul, and all 
that——-””_ He held her from him and 
looked with exceeding tenderness into 
the depths of her misty eyes. 

“Oh, Billy!” she cried miserably, 
crumpling up against him like a broken 
leaf. “Don’t! What a little fool I was. 
I left my soul behind me when I—left 
—you!” 


LOVE OM ERT 


A silence has the mountain peak, 
A silence has the star, 

A silence has the tide that dreams 
Above a deep-sea bar. 


But one hush sweeter far there is 
Than quiet of the star; 

A peace more holy than the peak’s 
Or tide’s on silver bar. 


It is the first charmed hush of hearts 
Who on love’s threshold stand, 

And with clasped hands and dreaming eyes, 
Behold love’s promised land! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
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Hesters Holly Hedge 


By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


HAT beautiful holly, and such 

\ \ quantities of it. 1 never saw 

so much of it together in my 

life,’ cried Alice Graham, 

halting to gaze at a scarlet studded 

hedge, behind which retreated a low, 
rambling house. 

“You've never visited this part of the 
country before,” replied the girl’s com- 
panion. “That’s why—nearly every- 
body hereabouts has one, or more, 
holly bushes.” 

“Yes, but surely not in hedges like 
this, Aunt Emily—the waxen toliage, 
and gleaming berries, seem almost too 
perfect to be natural. But who lives 
here 

“An old skinflint—Hester Herne— 
so sour and bitter it’s a wonder a row 
of rue doesn’t spring up between her 
and the highway instead of a holly 
hedge; but that’s been there for years, 
planted by some of the departed Herns 
—no one’s ever been known to get so 
much as a berry given to them off that 
hedge, let alone a spray of holly. That 
stingy mortal wouldn’t let you look at 
the hedge if she could help it.” 

“Does she live alone P” 

“Sure. Nobody could live with that 
vinegary old maid, without being 
turned into a pickle of some sort. She 
never receives callers, so everybody 
just lets her alone.” 

“Too bad!” muttered the girl, re- 
flectively ; “perhaps she’s left too much 
alone; maybe she’s had a sorrow, or a 
disappointment of some sort, to make 
her ‘vinegary,’ as you call her. Any- 
way, she ought to have a vote of thanks 
from every passerby, for the breath of 
Christmas exhaling from that hedge. 
I’ve a good mind to run in and tell 
her——” 

“Heaven forbid—she’d eat you. 


Come along and leave Hester and her 
prickley hedge to themselves.” 

The voices died away, and Hester, 
from her crouching position beside 
a window, just behind the hedge, 
arose tall and stern. “Vinegary old 
maid,” she snapped, “after me selling 
her cracked eggs all last winter, for 
almost nothing, and then ‘letting her 
have a setting hen at a bargain, too— 
the old cat. But the girl,” she added, 
softly; “wish I’d got a better look at 
her. Her’s were the first good words 
I’ve heard ‘bout myself for many a 
long day. Yes, and I’d have given her 
all the holly she wanted, into the bar- 
gain.” Talking to herself, as was her 
custom, Hester went out to look after 
her feathered stock, but drew back 
under the shadow of the hedge, on 
again hearing voices. 

“*Twould never do to go home with- 
out Mary’s doll; I must have dropped 
the package somewhere about here, or 
else left it at the Postoffice.” 

“Christmas shopping’s a nuisance,” 
complained the older voice. 

“Not at all, if done in the right 
spirit. Why, I just revel in making 
some being happy, at this season. It 
isn’t the amount of money lavished, 
but the kindly thought that gives genu- 
ine pleasure; that’s the real meaning of 
Christmas—to make others happy.” 

“Mebbe, but I don’t believe it. 
Christmas has gotten to be a time of 
showing off who can give the best pres- 
ents, and of wondering what’s coming 
in return. But I’m clean done my buy- 
ing: money’s about gone.” 

“I agree with you, Aunt Emily, it 
does consume a quantity of coin, shop- 
ping at this time; but think of the 
pleasure of sacrificing for somebody 
else. I’ve just been thinking what a 
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vast amount of pleasure one could 
give from such a holly hedge as Miss 
Herne’s.”” So said Alice Graham. 

“Don’t talk about that old miser. I 
guess the doll’s not around here; we’d 
best go back to the Postoffice and see 
if it’s there. We'll never get it dressed 
in time if we don’t hurry.” 

“T’ve just been wondering if Miss 
Herne ever had a favorite doll.” 

A loud laugh greeted Alice’s remark: 
“A tabby cat’s about as far as she ever 
got with a pet; but come——”’ and the 
sound of receding steps told Hester 
that the speakers had passed on. 

“Christmas,” she muttered, rising 
from behind the hedge; “Christmas, 
and what do folks around here know 
about it. Stingy mortal—humph—and 
me giving a pair of chickens to our 
minister for nigh on to twenty years. 
Talk’s cheap, but that’s not here nor 
there when poultry’s to be fed. But 
what’s this ?” she added, as in her en- 
deavor to lock the little picket gate in 
the hedge she noticed a package. A 
few minutes later she was dancing 
about her kitchen, hugging an inani- 
mate form and kissing it repeatedly. 
“Never had a doll—humph—only a 
tabby cat. I'll show them,” and with 
the little, naked thing still held close 
in her arms, she climbed the creaking 
stairs to the attic storeroom. Unlock- 
ing an old horsehair trunk, she ex- 
plored its depths, drawing forth a spick 
and span doll dressed in the style of 
some thirty years ago. She laid it 
beside the French beauty, but its glit- 
tering china face seemed opaque—its 
steely blue eyes stared unsympatheti- 
cally into hers, and the painted black 
hair lay coldly on its brow. Yet this 
had once been her cherished prize— 
through childhood days. The French 
doll smiled engagingly at her, showing 
pearly teeth. Its eyes were of a heav- 
enly blue, that opened and closed, 
while the hair was soft and fluffy. 

With an exclamation of disgust she 
thrust the china doll roughly back into 
the trunk and laid the French beauty 
gently on a mink muff beside her. A 
fur coat and a bonret, then she in- 
spected; both had seen many seasons 


of wear, and now seemed much out of 
date to Hester, who intended donning 
them for the festive day. “What's 
Chistmas, anyway ?” she cried. ““What 
is it, anyway? It’s a time when every- 
body’s trying to beat the other giving 
gim-cracks, all right. I want none of 
it. Plain Hester Herne I was born— 
plain Hester Herne I'll die; and no- 
body’ll ever say I tried to outdo my 
neighbor giving presents. That’s all 
there is to Christmas, anyhow; but 
no, it isn’t, either. Now what was it 
she said?” And jumping up, Hester 
pondered with knitted brows. Then 
she moved to a little window under the 
eaves and peered out. Snow was fall- 
ing softly, and nestling like pearls 
amidst the scarlet berries on the hedge. 
“She said something about making 
others happy—something about the 
hedge, too—and I will,” she added, 
hurrying down the winding staircase. 

Shortly afterwards she was walking 
up the road with a basket of glittering 
holly sprays and gleaming berries on 
her arm. She was actually on her way 
to call at a neighbor’s house, and her 
heart went pit-a-pat. Turning the cor- 
ner of a lane, she almost collided with 
another figure hurrying in the opposite 
direction. Hester, recovering herself, 
said: “Beg your pardon, Miss. I was 
on my way to Mrs. Wylie’s to ask 
where you were stopping. I’m Miss 
Herne, and I overheard you and your 
aunt talking while you were searching 
for a lost package. I found it after- 
wards, and was bringing it to you, with 
some holly from my hedge that you 
fancied so, this morning. You seemed 
so kind-like of speech that it set me 
thinking about Christmas, for you see 
it hasn’t meant much to a lonely crea- 
ture like me. But here’s the holly, Miss, 
and I hope you'll enjoy it.” 

“How perfectly lovely, Miss Herne; 
my name’s Graham, Alice Graham. I 
am so glad to meet you, and very grate- 
ful for the package and especially for 
the holly. I was on my way to the 
Postoffice, and if you’re going right 
home, would like to walk along with 
you.” 

Reaching the hedge, they stopped 
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for a second, when Hester invited 
Alice to enter the house behind the 
hedge. Soon, the two were chatting 
pleasantly over a cup of tea. After- 
wards, Hester brought forth Jemima, 
the china doll, and beamed with de- 
light when Alice went into ecstacies 
over it. Before Alice left Miss Herne’s 
home she had promised to come soon 
again, and when the door closed after 
the smiling young caller, Hester, too, 
smiled until she scarcely recognized 
her reflection in the mirror. It was 
years since this quicksilvered glass 
had reflected so happy a face. Long 
Hester sat, smiling at her reflection, 
and repeating: “Christ was a little 
child once—at Christmastide. His 
mission was to feed the hungry, clothe 
the poor, and make glad the hearts of 
the oppressed; and I'll do it, too,” she 
added, with a shake of the head. 

The next day, while everybody was 
supposed to be busy about her own af- 
fairs, many of Hester’s neighbors 
were gossiping about the strange hap- 
penings behind the hedge. A boy 
had been seen carrying forth a basket 
heavily laden with holly. Another 
had emerged with sundry packages, 
and it was whispered that Hester had 
contributed a Christmas tree and the 
“fixins” to the Sunday school. She 
had also given orders to have groceries 
delivered to several needy families, 
and the gossips were unanimous in 
their decision that Hester Herne must 
be going to die. But Hester was 
never more alive, as any one might 
have seen who made bold enough to 
peep through one of her windows. Her 
erstwhile tightly drawn back hair was 
gathered loosely about a brow that to- 
day looked wonderfully fair, and ten 
vears seemed to have dropped from 
her appearance of a few days age. 
The old melodeon creaked, as_ she 
played the accompaniment to a Christ- 
mas hymn, that she sang in a cracked 
voice, while the cat, unused to such 
sights and sounds, arose from its ac- 
customed place beside the hearth, and 
arching its back, watched in amaze- 
ment. Then the mistress of Holiy 
Hedge, rising from the instrument, 
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looked almost apologetically at the 
china ornaments, standing stiffly in a 
row on the mantel. It’s Christmastide, 
you know,” she spoke softly, address- 
ing a daguerrotype of her mother. “A 
time to be happy and make others so,” 
and she fancied the picture smiled up- 
on her. 

Alice Graham dropped in as she had 
promised for a cup of tea, and to give 
a touch of modernism to Hester’s an- 
tique hat. 

“Your own mother wouldn’t know 
you now, Miss Herne. You don’t look 
like the same person; that hat suits 
you fine, and your hair is wonderfully 
becoming, arranged so.” 

The village church had never looked 
more attractive than on this Christmas 
day. Holly was in evidence every- 
where, and many eyes turned towards 
Hester, who wore a spray of the scar- 
let berries pinned on her coat, and 
even dared te flaunt some on her hat. 

For years the congregation had been 
accustomed to seeing Hester soberly 
dressed, sitting alone in the old fam- 
ily pew, but today the order of things 
was reversed, and another Miss Herne 
—yvyounger, brighter and happier, fairly 
beamed with joy from the shadowy 
pew. 

Back of the Hern’s was a pew that 
had not been occupied by any of the 
original holders for a decade of years, 
or since Will Shelton, the last of his 
family, suddenly left the village. It 
was then rumored that he had been 
“keeping company” with Hester Herne 
—but whatever the surmises, they 
were never affirmed nor denied by 
Hester, who, after Shelton’s depart- 
ure, became even more reticent than 
before, until holding aloof from her 
neighbors, they gradually shunned her 
entirely. To-day the Shelton pew 
had an occupant, and many eyes wan- 
dered toward him, and back again to 
where Hester sat, oblivious of the new 
church arrival. 

The last hymn had been sung, and 
the church was being emptied of its 
congregation. Then little knots gath- 


ered here and there, many nodding in 
She walked aloof, 


Hester’s direction. 


and had gone but a few paces when 
the Shelton pew occupant overtook 
her. Oblivious of the many eyes 
watching, Shelton strode after Hester, 
and raising his hat, said, as though 
they had parted but yesterday. “A 
merry Christmas, Hester!” She turned 
in confusion, to look at the man be- 
side her, but could only articulate in 
gasps: “Will—Will—you?” “Come, 
Hester, dear, it’s I, all right—Will 
Shelton in the flesh, and I’ve traveled 
all the way from New York just to 
wish you a Merry Christmas, for after 
ten years of the world I find my heart 
still beats for the mistress of Holly 
Hedge; and this time I’ll not take ‘no’ 
for my answer. MHester, I want to 
walk home with you, and through life, 
as well. May I?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered smilingly, 
“and it’ll be the happiest day I’ve ever 
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known if you'll come in and help eat 
the Christmas dinner cooked by the 
mistress of Holly Hedge.” 

The narrow picket gate in the hedge 
clicked softly; the seldom used front 
door of the rambling homestead 
opened to Hester Herne and Will 


Shelton, then, shutting behind them, 


left the village gossips wondering how 
swell, generous Will Shelton could 
ever have fancied the miserly mistress 
of Holly Hedge—‘“but there’s no ac- 
counting for taste,” said Mrs. Wylie. 
“And his,” answered Alice Graham, 
“TI think admirable. Miss Herne’s ex- 
terior may appear cold like the leaves 
on her holly hedge, but her heart, like 
its berries, is red with human love and 
charity. She has learned, too, what 
many of you have failed to learn—the 
true spirit of Christmas, the gaining 
of happiness through the giving of it.” 


| 
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The Cowboy's Inamorata 


By Newell Batman 


Near the western line of Texas, 
Where the cactus dots the sand, 
And the desert winds are blowing 
‘Cross the muddy Rio Grande, 


In a little ’dobe ranch house, 
There beyond the river line, 

Just a pasear o’er the border 
Lives a Spanish girl of mine. 


She’s as pretty as the desert, 
And there’s roses on her cheek; 
And her voice is like the murmur 
Of a little mountain creek. 


And she says she’s always lonely 
When I’m ridin’ on the range; 


And I rest there half a dreamin’, 
With my arm about her, so; 
While we talk in lovin’ whispers 
Till the southern moon is low. 


And sometimes I get to thinkin’ 

Of one night a-goin’ home, 

When I’d almost reached the river— 
I was ridin’ on the roan— 


How the mare heard some one comin’, 
And her balkin’ saved my life; 
‘Cause she pranced around in terror, 
So he missed me with the knife. 


Then my forty-four’s a-blazin’ 
Told the skunk he’d missed his mark, 


Though I think she’s sometimes lyin’, But the light was bad for shootin’ 


‘Cause it seems almighty strange 


That a pretty girl like Chita 
’D ever miss a cuss like me, 


Just an ordinary puncher 
That rides the double E. 


But still the way she greets me 
When I ride across to call, 
Dispels my doubt and wonder, 
And I think she means it all. 


And it’s fine to sit there evenin’s, 
"Neath the droopin’ pepper’s shade, 
And listen to her singin’ 

Like a fairy in a glade. 


With her eyes a softly shinin’, 
Like the lonely desert star, 

And those pretty fingers tremblin’ 
On the strings of her guitar. 


And he got off in the dark. 


So when Chita told me after 

How a Mexican cashed in, 

‘Cause she wouldn’t be his sweetheart, 
Then I knew that man was him. 


And I kind ’a felt half sorry, 

For somehow I didn’t see, 

Just the reason I should blame him 
For the game he tried on me. 


Anyhow when it’s past midnight, 
With the east a-growin’ light, 
And the stars a-slowly fadin’ 

As they drift on with the night, 


It’s adios, my Chita! 

Just a kiss and then I’m gone; 
Spurrin’ up the drowsy pinto, 
Lopin’ homeward with the dawn. 


California in Exposition Art 


By Jessie Maude Wybro 


ognized as the happy hunting 
ground of the artist. But it is 
only when one discovers the 
great number of canvases devoted to 
Californian subjects in the galleries of 
the Palace of Fine Arts at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition that one real- 
izes how happily the artist has hunted. 
Not only the Californian artists, but 
men who have painted the world over. 
Men, for instance, like Childe Has- 
sam, who has sought inspiration in 
France, Spain, Italy, The Netherlands, 
find their repertoire incomplete with- 
out the inevitable bit of California. 
William Keith—our own Keith, who 
has perhaps seen deeper and more 
beautifully into the soul of the Cali- 
fornian landscape than any other—oc- 
cupies one of the largest of the galler- 
ies set apart for individual exhibitors 
in the Palace of Fine Arts. Here a 
long array of canvases live from the 
touch of his brush, all of them either 
done directly from Californian scenes 
or showing the trace of Californian 
color and influence. His soft, rich 
tones, his poetic interpretation, his 
fine and sensitive handling of the in- 
most beauty of the land he loved are 
too familiar to need discussion. 
Arthur F. Matthews has a most dis- 
tinctive charm—a way of seeing and 
of expressing himself that sets his 
work apart from that of any other 
artist. There is a kind of hushed still- 
ness about his pictures, a poetic at- 
mosphere in which he envelops them 
that seems to say to the beholder: 
“Peace! This is Beauty’s temple! 
Humble your soul and listen!” He 
sees in subdued tints. For those who 
like vivid tones—who sympathize, for 
instance, with the bright joyousness of 


as has long been rec- 


Hassam’s color vision, Matthews will 
have no message. But for those who 
can subdue their consciousness to his 
individual key, his peculiar coloring 
and soft nuances of tone will be full of 
charm. Unlike Keith and Ritschel, he 
does not confine himself to landscape. 
His greatest achievements are un- 
doubtedly in the realm of figure paint- 
ing. His “Masque of Pandora” and 
“The Carnation” are full of creative 
beauty, and his mural in the Court of 
Palms—“The Victorious Spirit’”—has 
attracted much attention for the origi- 
nality and power of its conception. 

One of the most delightful of his 
California pieces at the Exposition is 
“Cypress Grove.” It is characteristi- 
cally dull in tint, poetic, full of a beau- 
tiful, dreamy suggestion. ‘Monterey 
Hills” presents low slopes of rounded 
modelling under a subdued light, the 
trees showing as dark masses that melt 
almost. to black. The flowing lines 
have a soft cadence, fitted to the dull 
harmony of tone and the simplicity of 
composition. 

William Ritschel’s interpretations of 
the California landscape differ as much 
from Keith’s and Matthews’ as these 
two from each other’s. Keith and Mat- 
thews are both poetic in their contrast- 
ing ways. Ritschel is dynamic. He 
sees in terms of action and grandeur 
rather than in soft lights and flowing 
lines. He is comparable in the realm 
of nature to Brangwyn in the realm of 
figure painting, whose canvases ex- 
press so well the feverish activity, the 
chaos of movement that characterize 
modern life. He gives us no sympho- 
nies of soft tones, no tender moods of 
nature that invite the soul with their 
poetic harmonies. His is the full 
crash of Wagnerian orchestration— 
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the vigor and swing of the elements in 
action. His vision is utterly sincere, 
and he has a facile technique with 
which to express himself. “In the 
Shadow of the Cliffs: Monterey” is a 
splendid thing, of great power and 
vitality. The blue-green water, the 
white of the hurled surf, the stern 
cliffs, are rendered with a vigor that 
carries conviction; it is the very splen- 
dor of the sea itself in a mighty mood. 
“Tide Pool: Carmel” shows a swirl of 
noble water, with the light falling 
strongly upon the dull yellowish-gray 
of the sea-beaten cliffs. “Summer 
Night: Point Lobos” approaches the 
poetic more nearly than any other of 
his compositions. It is a portrait of 
the sea in a softer mood—a thing of 
beautiful lights and shadows and fine 
gradations of tone. In the foreground 
the gnarled old trees of the shore catch 
at the remaining gleam of day, at the 
same time that their foliage gathers 
the shadows darkly. Off shore the 
breakers curl white against the glim- 
mering half-light. Beyond them is a 
space of auiet water, green and deep, 
that gives the last word of the linger- 
ing dusk before it is absorbed in the 
waiting night. It is a composition full 
of feeling, with a particularly skilful 
handling of light and shade. “Fog and 
Breakers: Carmel” gives again the 
swirl of the blue-green water, the 
gleam of the dull-toned cliffs, and the 
white of dashed spray—all the rhyth- 
mic, rugged splendor that the artist 
sees in the spot he loves best to paint. 

E. Charlton Fortune exhibits ‘‘Car- 
mel Mission,” the interior of the fam- 
ous old structure beloved of Padre 
Junipero Serra. It is charmingly done 
with a simplicity of composition and 
a harmony of tone that delight the eye. 
All extraneous material is cut away. 
The perspective leads the eye in a 
sweep of space across the body of the 
church to a focus at the altar, where 
the dull tones are relieved by the vivid 
coloring of the altar pieces. It is fresh 
and spontaneous in technique, and car- 
ries instant appeal. 

“The Pier,” another of Mr. Fortune’s 
canvases, forms a very decided con- 


trast to this. It is strongly impres- 


‘sionistic in style, done in broad strokes 


and vivid colors. The pier itself does 
not seem to be a very seaworthy af- 
fair—but that really is no concern of 
the artist’s. It affords an opportunity 
for some swinging brush strokes, and 
a wet surface that catches the light 
satisfyingly. It is also an excuse to 
which to tie the green and orange boats 
that float vividly on the bright blue 
water. Its vivacity of tone and its 
out-docr freshness furnish a certain 
pleasure. 

“The San Gabriel Vine,” the third 
of Mr. Fortune’s exhibits to present a 
California theme, shows the marvelous 
old grape-vine planted so long ago by 
the padres of San Gabriel Mission, 
and grown into one of the seven won- 
ders of the vegetable world. The ar- 
tist, however, is not particularly con- 
cerned with either its size or its age. 
To him it is solely an opportunity to 
depict a joyous springtime mood—fil- 
tering gold of sunlight through vivid 
green, shimmering lights and warm 
shadows—all the luxuriance of tints 
characteristic of California. 

Benjamin Chambers Brown has 
taken a most astounding view of things 
in his “Cliffs: Golden Gate.” The 
spot lends itself naturally to the he- 
roic. At the very least, to the strong 
and vigorous. Mr. Brown has chosen 
to see it in a mood so peaceful—not 
to say anaemic—as to render it prac- 
tically unrecognizable. The brown 
cliffs and quiet waters he portrays 
might be anywhere, for any sugges- 
tion they contain of the characteristic 
splendor of the spot or the vividness 
of Californian coloring. From a hun- 
dred different view-points the cliffs of 
the Golden Gate can be seen as splen- 
did masses of rock foamed about by a 
dramatic fury of waters. If the artist 
wished to paint a quiet scene, why he 
should have selected this particular 
spot is beyond solution for the merely 
intelligent. 

Maurice Braun’s “Hillside Morning” 
has nothing in particular to say, but 
says it rather gracefully. The color- 
ing is delicate, and the tones well har- 
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monized. His “Sunlit Hills: Southern 
Calitornia” is much more vivacious. It 
even savors of impressionism in its 
vivid greens and its blue treatment of 
shadow. Like the “Hillside Morning” 
it is light in tone, and somewhat in- 
consequent. The same is true of “Hills 
and Valley: Southern California.” 

A very decided contrast to these is 
“Late Afternoon in the Sierras,” by 
Maurice del Mue. The coloring is deep 
and the sweep of line suggests strength 
and grandeur. He sees the hills in 
much the same mood as Ritschel the 
water and cliffs of his beloved Carmel. 

Childe Hassam’s “California Hills 
in Spring” is a charming bit of color, 
done in the vivid tints that translate 
so well the glow and charm typical of 
California. He has chosen to portray 
the hills when they are fresh washed 
by the rains and lift their wonderful 
living green against a sky that sings 
in the bright glory of its azure. 

Mr. Eugen Neuhaus and Mr. Fran- 
cis McComas must doubtless be for- 
given for their color-vision, since we 
can only hope for forgiveness in the 
degree that we forgive. But how sane 
eyes can see nothing but gray-browns 
and dull-golds and clay-whites—and 
other combinations of low tones that 
the dictionary knoweth not—in the 
vivid colors in which the ordinary eye 
sees the Californian landscape, these 
artists might possibly be able to ex- 
plain. But assuredly no one else can. 
Mr. McComas’ “Oaks of the Monte,” 
“Pines at Monterey” and “A Los Oli- 
vos Oak Tree” are all done in these 
characteristic tints. He elects to ex- 
press shadow in a peculiar, vivid dull- 
blue—if an oxymoron may be coined 
to describe the indescribable. It must 
be confessed, however, that he uses 
this in a most effective—not to say 
startling—way. “The Broken Oak” 
shows a more ordinary  color-vision, 
portraying a splendid old oak tree in 
the poetic tragedy of its ruin. 

Mr. Neuhaus’ “A Corner of Lake 
Merced” gives a delightfully rhyth- 
mic swirl of water, the dull tones re- 
lieved a little by the glowing green of 
the bank, but so overshadowed by the 


prevailing tonality as not to be at once 
perceptible in its own  color-value. 
“Monterey Dunes” is a subject that 
lends itself admirably to his vision; 
the low tones of the sand dunes—a 
dull pinkish-gray, as he sees them— 
and the low curves of their contour 
fitting together in a harmony that is 
distinctly pleasing to the eye. His 
“Eucalypti at Berkeley Hills” is well 
composed, with a particularly beautiful 
perspective ending at the sky of dull 
gold—a thing whose harmony carries 
a certain conviction, however little one 
may sympathize with the low tonality. 

In both of these men is to be dis- 
cerned a certain poetry of interpre- 
tation, though each attains it in a very 
different way. The only thing that 
links them, in fact, is their overween- 
ing use of low tones. As to that— 
Abraham Lincoln hit the nail of a 
similar situation precisely on the head 
when he used one of his famous aphor- 
isms: “If you like that kind of a man 
—well, that’s the kind of a man you 
like!” 

Giuseppe Cadenasso also inclines to 
the use of low tones. His “Summer” 
is rather a pleasing thing, of gently 
bending trees and flowers glimmering 
white in the half-light. “The Reflec- 
tion,” showing the same color sense, is 
especially successful in its presenta- 
tion of water—no mere surface glisten, 
but limpidly beautiful depths that in- 
vite the eye. 

Clark Hobart’s “Blue Bay: Mon- 
terey” shows characteristic vividness 
of tone. George W. Smith in “Euca- 
lyptus Trees” also expresses himself 
in bright blues and greens. Lucy V. 
Pierce’s “Carmel Landscape” harks 
back again in theme to the artistic 
paradise of Carmel; it is rich and deep 
in tone, contrasting strongly with the 
canvases just mentioned. 

The list of notable interpretations 
of the charm of Californian landscape 
might be elaborated almost indefin- 
itely. Those mentioned have all been 
cil paintings. The long array of 
water colors, prints and etchings con- 
cerned with that theme have not even 
been touched upon in this discussion. 


The Spirit of Russian Hunters Devised 


THE “SONG OF BARANOY,” 1799 


This publication by Zagoskin, in the Muscovite for 1849, is the only rec- 
ord made of what the “song” was; it had never been translated, or even re- 
ferred to in any of the subsequent publications regarding Baranov, either be- 
fore or after his death. 

Bancroft, in his “History of Alaska,” 1889, quotes one of the officers of 
the sloop-of-war Kamchatka, in which Captain Golovnin arrived at Sitka, a 
short time before Baranov left (November 27, 1818) with regard to the 
manner in which the old chief manager received and entertained Golovnin 
and associates: On pp. 5, 6—517, we find that young officer of the Kam- 
chatka saying: 

“We had just cast anchor in port and were sitting down to dinner when 
Baranov was announced. The life and actions of this extraordinary man 
had excited in me a great curiosity to see him. He is much below medium 
height. ._His face is covered with wrinkles and he is perfectly bald; but for 
all that, he looks younger than his years, considering his hard and trou- 
bled life. The next day we were invited to dine with him. After dinner, 
singers were introduced who, to please the late manager, spared neither 
their own lungs nor our ears. When they sang his favorite song, “The Spirit 
of Russian Hunters Devised,’ he stood in their midst, and rehearsed with 
them their common deeds in the new world.” 


THE INVOCATION OF BARANOV 


Composed and chanted by him at the dedication of Fort St. Michael (Old 
Sitka) on the occasion of the first settled occupation of the Sitkan Archi- 
pelago by white men, August 20-30, 1799. 
(Translated from “The Muscovite,” March, 1849; No. 5, Book I. St. Peters- 
burg. By Henry W. Elliott, January 29, 1915.) 


“Song by A. A. Baranov, 1799.” 


“The Russian mind has devised many avenues and plans of trade; 
It has sent free people out all over the uncharted seas 
To discover and acquaint,themselves with every grade 
Of benefit therein, for Holy Russia, and the glory of her dynasties. 


“The Almighty God, in His mercy, has helped them, and helps us here! 
He has strengthened the Russian’s courage, then, now, and everywhere— 
'Even here—tho’ only just surveyed—see!—’tis settled without fear, 
To soon become an important place on Mother Earth—yes, important and 
most fair. 


“In forming our fraternal societies in this unknown wilderness, 
We did not need to invoke the splendid Grecian muse— 
Only must we know how to obey, then never will we transgress 
The laws of nature, or the simple rights of men, confuse or abuse. 
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“Rise, ye buildings! oh, rise up in this part of a new world! 
For Russia is most ambitious—and, see! Nootka meets her ends! 
The savages—people of all these barbarous clans, who at first hurled 
Themselves against us, have now, willingly, become our friends, 


“Oh, Peter the Great! Were you to be among and with us here, and now, 
You would behold proof of your faith in Russian spirit and persistence. 
For, behold us as your own descendants—we who have all known how 
To discover this new land for the glory of an Empire, and its rich in- 
heritance! 


“The Argonauts were attracted by glittering visions of golden gains: 
They, too, like us, went in search of many gilded hides. 
Had they only known then, of these undiscovered hills and plains, 
They would have served their country far better, and themselves besides. 


“Although there are no ‘golden fleeces’ here, nor do visions of them obtrude, 
Still, the otter’s fur is, as precious gold, poured in to us from all around; 
And, if our friends, the Europeans, did not, and do not intrude, 
Then our gains would be greater and yet plentiful from the sea and ground. 


“The tall ‘Sookarev Towers’ are standing to adorn Moscow, where we find, 
‘The Bell,’ and ‘Tsar of Cannons,’ which united, amaze the people there, 
With many wonders, as ‘Ivan the Great’—but, never mind— 
There are others, too, vastly greater all around, as we view them every- 
where. 


“We are drawn together on this spot by wish for honor and for fame; 
We are united here, by our manly friendship and our common brotherhood. 
So, let us build here wisely, then, when done, go forth again to préclaim 
Our intention of occupying more of America for Russias glory and her 
good. 


“Altho’ nature seems so very wild—so savage, so lonely here, and 
The habits and the lives of the natives are most sz.nguinary and bad; 
Yet securing these advantages of this virgin wealth for our own Fatherland, 
Make our lonesomeness with perils, vanish while our hearts are very glad. 


“In this new world—in this wild new land of the midnight sun, 
We stand lined up for fame, as strong as any willing loyal man could; 
The savages around, all see it—and they will make peace for what we have 
done. 
So, be wide awake!—remember what you are, and then do as Russians 
should. 


“We are not caring as we labor here, for rank or eulogistic story; 
Well we know that all we want, or need, is peaceful brotherhood; 
What we have and shall secure for Holy Russia’s gain and glory, 
No matter how, or what, will be placed by patriotic minds to our honor and 
our good.” 


Note—This “song” or chant, or invocation, was composed by Alexander 
Baranov, who, as the Governor of the Russian American Company, or 
“Chief Manager,” recited it at the dedication of Fort St. Michael, Alaska, 
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August 20, 1799, which was the first building erected by white men in the 
Sitkan Archipelago; and it was located just six miles north of the present 
town of Sitka. He landed there May 25, 1799, and then set half of his 
hunting party at work building this block house or “redoubt,” which was 
finished by the middle of August. When finished, Baranov, with his whole 
party, twenty Russians and some 300 native Aleutian and Kodiak hunters, 
held a solemn dedication of it. He prepared the chant or invocation (as 
above translated from the Russian text) which was first intoned verse by 
verse, in Baranov’s own voice, then each verse was repeated after him in 
rhythmic chorus, by all of his associates. Copies of it were carefully made 
and given to all of the Russian traders, not only at this time and place, but 
were distributed all over Russian-American territory, where the traders 
were busy with the request by Baranov that the words be repeated on every 
occasion of a new post or station being established. To this fact we owe the 
possession of this copy of Baranov’s invocation; for when the Russians 
founded the post of St. Michael on St. Michael Island, Norton Sound, Bering 
Sea, in 1830, it was recited then and there by Tebenkov and Glazunov. A 
copy was given to Lt. Zagoskin, who explored the upper Yukon River, and 
the Kuskowkwim in 1842-43. In 1849, Zagoskin published it at St. Peters- 
burg in a Russian semi-monthly magazine known as the ““Muskovite,” issue 
of March, 1849; “No. 5,” “Book I.” The above translation I have made from 
this publication, as stated, and it is the only translation of it that has ever 
been made, so far as I can learn. 


Washington, D. C., July 2, 1915 . 


HenrY W. ELLiotTr. 


The Tragic Sequel to the First White 
Settlement in the Sitkan 
Archipelago 


Not many of our people who, as 
tourists or on business, leave Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco nowadays 
to visit Alaska, ever think as they 
pass through the silent fiords of the 
Sitkan Archipelago, that a white set- 
tlement was made there in the summer 
of 1799, and years and years before 
one was made at Seattle or in Portland. 

When the Russians who were settled 
at Kodiak and Prince William’s Land 
ever since 1763-64, learned that Eng- 
lish and French trading vessels were 
busy in the waters of the Sitka Ar- 
chipelago during the seasons of 1797- 
98, Baranov the Chief General Mana- 
ger and “Governor” of the Russian- 


American Company (which received 
its complete control in 1799) deter- 
mined early in the season of 1799 to 
fit out a party and go down from Ko- 
diak to build a post, and take active 
possession of all the coast and islands 
as far south as Noobha, or Vancouver 
Island. He knew that he could not 
prevent those “European traders” 
vessels from coming in shore waters, 
but he knew that if he was on the 
ground there all the time with supplies 
which the natives coveted, he could an- 
ticipate and secure all their trade. 
Stimulated by that idea, Baranov 
left Kodiak and Prince William’s 
Sound early in May, 1799, with a 


large party of his own Russian hunters 
—some 20 of them, with a priest, and 
more than 300 Kodiak and Aleutian 
Sea otter hunters. The natives all trav- 
eled in their hunting canoes or “bidar- 
kas,” while Baranov kept company 
with them in two small sloops or brigs 
of about 150 or 200 tons each. 

The progress of the party was slow, 
because it was compelled to closely 
skirt the coast, and camp ashore every 
night, and if the weather was stormy, 
to remain there in those camps till it 
was clear and favorable. It was not 
much before the middle or end of 
June when Baranov decided to locate 
his new post on a site just six miles 
north of what is now so well known as 
the town of Sitka. 

The reason why he did not locate 
then on the present Sitka site was due 
to the fact that it was the place of 
chief residence of the Sitkan tribe, 
which was the largest and most ener- 
getic as a sea otter hunting village that 
Baranov had knowledge of, north of 
Vancouver’s Island, or “‘Nootha.” 

He therefore determined to put his 
trading post as near to this large Sit- 
kan village as the lay of the land per- 
mitted, and yet to be at a safe and 
not too great a distance for trade 
with it. 

It should be said that the Sitkans, 
and indeed all the natives of the Ar- 
chipelago, resented and objected to the 
appearance of those Aleutians and 
Kodiak hunters who came with Bara- 
nov. But when the Russians assured 
them that these strangers were not go- 
ing to remain as hunters—were only 
there to build a trading post, and to go 
home as soon as it was erected, the 
skies cleared up, and the Sitkans be- 
came friendly. 

Soon the sound of axes and thud of 
mallets was heard in the virgin forests 
of “Old Sitka,” on Baranov Island, and 
by the middle or end of August, 1799, 
a conventional “‘redoubt” or palisaded 
post was erected: this consisted chiefly 
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of a main store, or block house, in the 
center of a large stockade, with smaller 
cabins facing it, for the shelter of the 
employees and their families. 

On or about the 30th of August, the 
redoubt “St. Michael” was finished and 
ready for occupancy. Baranov had 
arranged for a formal dedication of it, 
and had composed the accompanying 
chant or invocation, which he recited 
when the place was consecrated and 
named on this August day aforesaid. 

It will be observed that Baranov be- 
lieved that he had concluded a lasting 
peace with the Sitkan natives, for he 
declares that belief in verses 4 and 
11 of the foregoing invocation. 

It seems, however, that Baranov did 
not live up to his agreement with the 
He continued to bring Aleu- 
tian and Kodiak hunters down, and 
turn them loose after sea otters every- 
where in the Archipelago. This, of 
course, cut into the volume of trade 
which the Sitkans believed themselves 
entitled to. 

So, taking note of the fact that Fort 
St. Michael was not on guard against 
them, and wholly unsuspicious, and 
that it could be easily destroyed, the 
Sitkans resolved to make way with it 
and its few defenders. They surprised 
and massacred the 16 Russians who 
were in charge one June Sunday in 
1802, and after looting all the stores, 
they burned the buildings to the 
ground. 

The story of how Baranov received 
the news while absent at Kodiak late 
in the season, and how he returned in 
1804 to rebuild by destroying the Sit- 
kan village at the present site of Sitka, 
is another well recorded chapter in the 
life of this remarkable man. But this 
record of his dedication of Ft. Saint 
Michael has never been published be- 
fore, and is as remarkable and striking 
as anything he ever did during his 
long, stormy administration of the Rus- 
sian-American Company’s affairs from 
1799 to 1818 inclusive. 


The Great Orations of the Expositions 


By Henry Meade Bland 


T IS strikingly significant that the 
two central personalities in Ameri- 
can thought, Theodore Roosevelt 
and William J. Bryan, should come 

to the West to deliver the two most 
important Twentieth Century messages 
to the American people. It illustrates 
more than anything in recent years the 
position the West is to occupy in the 
work of the Republic. And this is 
well: not only because California is 
naturally a land of striking position 
and adapted to the performance of stir- 
ring deeds; but the wealth and glory 
of San Francisco and the daring and 


genius of her citizenry makes great 
thought sure of ready response. These 
two masterful orations are well worth 
serious consideration. 

The recently retired Secretary of 
State came on the invitation of far-see- 
ing President Moore and the Directors 
of the Exposition to deliver the Inde- 
pendence Day address. That he had 
something vital to say, no one doubted 
—nor could it be doubted the time and 
place had been well chosen. On the 
edge of the westmost city by the shore 
of the westmost sea, amid marvels 
commemorating the mightiest triumph 


Roosevelt talking straight and direct from the shoulder. 
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of peace—this was an occasion wor- 
thy of a great oration, a scene worthy 
of a great orator. 

The crowd that had waited, some as 
long as three hours, filled the broad 
open air auditorium from the Jewel- 
Tower to the Fountain of Energy, and 
numbered not less than fifty thousand 
—not an ordinary sightseeing, pick- 
nicking crowd, but a concourse of 
thoughtful Americans. After the read- 
ing of the Declaration there were 
clamoring shouts for “Bryan, 
Bryan!” and a change of program 
brought the speaker’s immediate in- 
troduction. The murmur of voices al- 
most instantly ceased, and those who 
could hear began to close in a giant 
human ring, bent on catching the least 
word. 

It was truly a wonderful sea of hu- 
manity he faced, the greatest convoca- 
tion, he himself said, he had ever 
spoken to. There had been but slight 


Bryan striking a highly exalted note. 


attempt on the part of the Exposition 
officials to marshal foreign, State or 
national officialdom. The tens of thou- 
sands were from every walk of life, 
and they came spontaneously. 

The Commoner struck a highly ex- 
alted note in the first few clear sen- 
tences. Pausing to speak of the Ex- 
position as unparalleled, and then set- 
ting aside all intention to adulate or 
indulge in happy felicitation on na- 
tional greatness, or on the success of 
a great celebration, he solemnly set 
himself to his task, saying: “Never 
before have I had an opportunity to 
speak to such an audience as this. I 
dare not miss this opportunity or fail 
to improve it.” 

The unmeasured seriousness of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in devotion to 
high ideals was manifest in this con- 
secration to his sacred duty. He was 
every inch an orator. It was the living 
ideal of ethical truth bodied forth— 
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none other than the exalted doctrines 
of the Prince of Peace. ‘This nation,” 
he said, “more than any other nation 
is at liberty to put God’s truth to the 
test, and in international affairs try 
the efficacy of those methods which 
prove successful among individuals.” 
He spoke as if divining what was in 
the inmost hearts of his hearers, one 
who had the responsibility of their 
souls upon his; as if he were saying 
the things which should lift the 
shadow of war from his country. 

He founded his argument deep on 
abstract principles of right, putting the 
value of human life—the human soul 
—before every physical consideration. 
He pleaded for the growth of the in- 
dividual. “All life is a triumph over 
the law of gravitation. Precedent says 
“I fear;” progress says “T’ll try.” 

He went to Thomas Jefferson, from 
whom he drew the principle “That hu- 
man life is greater in value than prop- 
erty.” He pointed out that Abraham 
Lincoln emphasized this principle 
more clearly than Jefferson. Then he 
traced it back to the Bible and Christ. 
“*Ts not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment?’ When you 
strike the man down there is none left 
to use the property.” 

It was the old, old gospel of love he 
spoke. 

The matchless orator’s message sunk 
most deep when he pointed out the po- 
sition the United States occupies 
among nations. ‘‘We must solve the 
problems of to-day for the benefit of 
all the world. We are like a city set 
upon a hill. God has given us an op- 
portunity to-day such as no other na- 
tion ever had, that may never come 
again, to lift the world out of bondage 
of brute force. 

“And we cannot overlook another 
important fact, namely: that we have 
the machinery by which peace can be 
preserved, while the nations of Europe 
have only the machinery of war. We 
have thirty treaties linking us to three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of the globe 
and pledging us to the investigation of 
every dispute before a declaration of 
war or the commencement of hostili- 
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ties. The plan embodied in these trea- 
ties gives us an honorable means of 
avoiding hasty action; it gives us an 
opportunity to appeal to the sober sec- 
ond thought of those with whom we 
have a controversy. These treaties do 
not make war impossible. We can, 
under these treaties, have war if, af- 
ter due deliberation, the people really 
want war, but they give the parties to 
the treaties a chance to think before 
they shoot.” 

At last in the climax of his oration, 
raising his voice till it re-echoed far 
into the Court of the Universe, and till 
those on the far outskirts of the listen- 
ing thousands caught its surge, he ut- 
tered the benediction: “And may the 
God of our fathers give us light and 
keep our feet in the path of truth as we 
strive to fulfill the high mission to 
which he has called our country.” 

In judging of the views on war and 
peace of both these distinguished 
statesmen, it is difficult to get beyond 
the pales of prejudice. One critic, with 
an eye turned into the political past, 
tempers his judgment by saying, Bryan 
is an idealist; and the other questions 
his judgment; but the fact remains 
that he is a man of lofty ideals, and 
when the life of the nation is in dan- 
ger, to whom shall we look, if not to 
men of high ideals? 

Theodore Roosevelt came to the 
Exposition as the guest of the Expo- 
sition directors and of the people of 
the West, because his was the presi- 
dential proclamation that made _ the 


‘construction of the Panama Canal pos- 


sible, and consequently made the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition possible. Im- 
portant and unique as was the “Bryan 
Day” of the Fair, ‘Roosevelt 
was’ even more striking and unusual. 
There was more of military pomp and 
gorgeous parade, all in harmony with 
the spirit of the hour. The Court of 
the Universe became the vast amphi- 
theatre in which gathered the seventy 
thousand who crowded in to hear. As 
on the former occasion there was much 
to suggest splendor of occasion and 
glory of message. The wisdom of the 
ages look down upon the throng from 
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splendid facade, spire, and dome. 
Here was civilization, with the highest 
accentuation, on the very ground where 
a century and a half ago lapped the 
timeless tide upon savage lagoons and 
shores. 

The very sea upon which, in plain 
sight, great warships rode, seemed 
conscious of the presence of the New 
World spirit, which, since the days of 
Balboa, had dreamed of the great gate- 
way at Panama between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

The one man in California whose 
oratory could rise to the spirit of such 
an occasion—Governor Hiram W. 
Johnson—presented the ex-President, 
and from that moment Rooseveltian 
spirit dominated the hour. 

There could scarcely be a greater 
contrast than between the oratory of 
retired Secretary and of the ex-Presi- 
dent. There is the logic of Bryan, fin- 
ished, measured and polished to the 
last syllable, with an unconscious use 
of the arts possessed by historic world 
orators; pointed with epigram, weight- 
ed with period, and rounded with pero- 
ration, carrying his hearers to the sub- 
lime heights of enthusiasm or to the 
depths of passion, holding his audi- 
ence upon the needle-balance of a sin- 
gle word. This is Bryan driving home 
his Arcadian, Christ-like ideal. 

On the cther hand, the oratory of 
Roosevelt ignores or is unconscious 
of traditionary art. He is the man with 
a burning idea, who takes the shortest 
cut to drive it to the hearts of his 
hearers. He talks as straight and as 
unconventionally to ten thousand as 
to ten. His zeal is to have his idea 
known and absorbed and believed. He 
believes in himself, strikes straight 
from the shoulder, divests language of 
all conventionalism, drops into the 
language of the street that he may be 
more clearly understood, thunders and 
stamps, and by sheer weight of enthu- 
siasm carries his hearers with him. 
Even the seemingly uncontrollable fal- 
setto which creeps into his voice, is 
utilized to accentuate flashes of irony 
or sarcasm. 

His personality is catching, and it 


has arrived before him. The 70,000 
who listened to Kim in the Court of the 
Universe knew what was coming, and 
that they were going to touch a live 
wire. They were pregnant with the 
spirit of Rooseveltianism. The spirit 
of a man in the audience who was 
knocked down by the accidental fall 
of a heavy glass electric globe, and yet 
who insisted on returning to hear the 
speach to a finish after the surgeons 
had fixed him up, was typical of the 
entire concourse; they were Roosevelt- 
ized, ard ready to respond to Roose- 
veltian ideas. 

There are two world types of man- 
kind, the ideal-realists and the real- 
idealists. The first approaches his 
problem from an ideal standpoint. If 
he succeeds he must ultimately have 
his idealism touched and modified by 
realism. The second begins with the 
real, and if he amounts to anything at 
all must continually pull himself on 
and up by the ideal. 

Both tynes of men are of great ser- 
vice to humanity. Both Colonel Roose- 
velt and Colonel Bryan are doing an 
immense service to humanity by in- 
terpreting two all-important, signifi- 
cant points of view. Bryan is prob- 
ably doing what no churchman could 
do, and Roosevelt’s voice is stronger 
than the realistic, materialistic press. 
Both go to the Bible to give point and 
authority to their doctrines. The ex- 
President’s reading from Ezekiel, 33d 
Chapter, was one of the most effective 
presentation of scripture-texts ever 
presented from a platform. The ex- 
traordinary thing about this reading 
was that the Colonel’s voice, which at 
times during the two-hour oration 
seemed about to break, in this final ef- 
fort came out round and full, and 
rolled like peals of thunder. 

One secret of the ex-President’s 
power is that he is clear-headed and 
knows where he is going. Nor does 
he ever forget his attitude of fairness, 
which is his ruling passion. It is not 
a wonder that he moved in his Exposi- 
tion oration in the role of popular fav- 
orite. The photogravher who, in tak- 
ing his picture during the sreech, shut 
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off the view of hundreds, is peremp- 
torily commanded to stop because he 
is in the way of a square deal to the 
audience. 

Roosevelt picks up and hurls at his 
auditors the points of his address as if 
hurling so many bowlders. The fin- 
ished orator rounds out a_ period, 
pauses and gives time for applause. 
Not so with this kind of an orator. He 
is never ready for the applause about 
to come, and shakes his head or 
waves his hand impatiently when it 
breaks in. Put with his vehemence, 
his objection to the recent international 
peace treaties is, to the Western voter, 
practically unanswerable. 

The essence of Roosevelt’s doctrine 
of war and its relation to the interest 
of the country, as we glean it from the 
two hours’ oration at the Exposition, is 
to be found in his personal life motto: 
“Be ready.” Wordiness to him is er- 
ror, and weakness has the effect of 
crime. His doctrine does not include 


militarism for the sake of militarism— 
the danger always arising from a pro- 
fessional standing army— it includes a 
body of strong citizens alive to and 
trained for the necessity of defense; 
but also alive to the necessity of happy 
hearths and rich and useful homes. 
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Such are the plain messages of the 
Commoner and the ex-President to the 
men and women of America—mes- 
sages of greater import than we can 
now conceive, clouded as are our 
views by the cynicism of a daily press 
which names one interpretation a “ser- 
mon,” the other a “harangue.” Yet 
out of the discussion of the two views 
let us hope there shall come the light 
which shall safely guide our national 
destiny. 

It is fortunate for patriotic America 
that these acknowledged leaders in 
national thought should unselfishly put 
the relations of peace and war so 
clearly before the people; and it is 
eminently notable that out of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition should come 
two of the most striking messages of 
recent times. It is also significant that 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, on its 
face a celebration of the greatest 
achievement of modern times of peace, 
has brought out these orations, not as 
ornate eulogies upon the riches and 
glory of the nation, but as thoughtful 
and intellectual analyses of the means 
of conservation and perpetuation of 
the nation’s honor, riches and glory— 
discussions of the vital policies which 
shall lead the nation to endure. 
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The Tides of Love 


By Belle Willey Gue 


Love is a sea—so wide—so deep— 
That in its bosom wild things sleep: 
All the emotions of the soul 
Beneath its placid surface roll: 

All the strange longings of the heart 
Are of its mystery a part. 


The strength of love must ebb and flow, 
The waves are high, the waves are low. 
Love’s call is shallow when it dies 
From promises to speechless sighs: 
But, with self-sacrifice and right 
Love’s tide may rise to heaven’s height. 
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Christian Science As It Is 


By Clifford P. Smith, Committee on Publication of The First 


Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston 


are so fundamentally different 

from Christian Science that he 

could hardly be expected to 
speak of it accurately, but his articles 
on this subject, which you published 
recently, were not fair even to him- 
self, for they put him in the position 
of speaking in an oracular manner 
without insight or appreciation. 

The main thread of Pastor Russell’s 
argument was woven about a series 
of mistaken suppositions regarding the 
position of Christian Science toward 
the item of human experience called 
death. The philosophy of Christian 
Science was supposed to be as fol- 
lows: Whoever dies commits mortal 
error; death is the greatest of errors, 
and one’s failure to overcome it here 
and now leaves him hopeless—he has 
failed in the last moment of his trial. 
The conclusion drawn from these pre- 
mises was that the death of Christian 
Scientists disproves the truth of 
Christian Science. The fallacy of this 
conclusion, however, begins with the 
falsity of its premises, for they do not 
represent the teachings of Christian 
Science in a single particular. 

The position of Christian Science 
with reference to the change called 
death is simply that of original and 
unadulterated Christianity. | When 
Christ Jesus said: “If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death,” and 
when he said, “Be ye therefore per- 
fect, even as your father which is in 
heaven is perfect,” he lifted up an 
ideal which will sooner or later draw 
all men. But it is not only in the be- 
lief called “‘this world” that we have 
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hope in Christ; the true idea must 
reign in your thoughts until the mortal 
qualities of human consciousness are 
wholly eliminated. The passing on of 
a Christian Scientist no more dis- 
proves the truth of Christian Science 
than the same event in the experience 
of St. Paul disproves his statement 
that “we live, and move, and have our 
being” in God. Like St. Paul, Chris- 
tian Scientists have perceived the 
truth of being; they have complete au- 
thority for it in the teaching and ex- 
ample of the Master. They have 
themselves experienced a satisfying 
degree of proof, and they do not re- 
gard any human event as final or cap- 
able of closing the door of opportu- 
nity. Jesus said, “I live by the 
Father,” and, “All live unto Him.” 
One of the difficulties encountered 
by our critic while speaking of Chris- 
tian Science is due to his insistence 
on its being a system of negative think- 
ing. Take this illustration: “Christian 
Scientists declare that the ten most po- 
tent words ever written are the first 
ten words of Mrs. Eddy’s scientific 
statement of being: “There is no life, 
truth, intelligence, nor substance in 
matter.”” I have been a daily reader of 
Christian Science literature for over 
fifteen years, and have talked with sev- 
eral thousand Christian Scientists, yet 
I never read or heard such an esti- 
mate from a Christian Scientist. If 
anybody will read the “Scientific state- 
ment of being,” on page 468 of “‘Sci- 
ence and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,” to which this critic re- 
ferred, the reader will find it to be a 
paragraph of six sentences, in which 
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positive and negative statements are 
evenly balanced. In form and in sub- 
stance the entire paragraph corre- 
sponds to these words from Christ 
Jesus, “It is the spirit that quickeneth 
(giveth life); the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing.” For any one to say that Chris- 
tian Scientists regard the ten words 
in question as the most potent ever 
written, would be like saying that 
Christianity is founded on the un- 
profitableness of the flesh—on the 
nothingness of Spirit’s opposite. 

When Mrs. Eddy chose a single 
form of statement corresponding to the 
words quoted by Pastor Russell, she 
spoke affirmatively: “Christian Sci- 
encé ... rests on the conception of 
God as the only Life, substance and 
intelligence” {Science and Health, 
p. 185.) It is doubtless true, however, 
that both affirmations of truth and cor- 
responding denials of error are requi- 
site for clear thinking when thought 
has been confused. This was particu- 
larly the case when Christian Science 
was introduced to a world that was ac- 
customed to regard matter no less than 
Spirit both real and good. 

Another mistake that this critic in- 
sisted on making for Christian Scien- 
tists was expressed by him as “their 
teaching that God is in everything.” 
There is no such teaching in Christian 
Science. Mrs. Eddy has said, “Spirit, 
Soul, is not confined in man, and is 
never in matter” (Science and Health, 
p. 467.) Christian Science is based 
on infinite Spirit, and the infinitude of 
Spirit means, as expressed by Mrs. 
Eddy, “One God and His creation, 
and no reality in aught else” (Chris- 
tian Science versus Pantheism, p. 9.) 
Therefore the entire argumentative 
structure that Pastor Russell built on 
the supposition that “God is in every- 
thing” as the teaching of Christian 
Science, must fall for lack of founda- 
tion. 

His cavil at Mrs. Eddy’s use of the 
word “Principle” as a synonym for 
God, showed that he had given but 
very superficial consideration to the 
different meanings of this word and 
the propriety of giving it a new mean- 
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ing. In the larger dictionaries, the 
primary meaning of the word “princi- 
ple” is origin, source, cause; that from 
which anything proceeds; fundamen- 
tal substance; primordial substance. It 
has been used by lexicographers in 
their definitions of Soul, or Spirit, as 
follows: “Soul, the principle of thought 
and action in man” (Oxford English 
Dictionary); “Spirit, the principle of 
life” (Century Dictionary); “Spirit, 
the universal principle imparting life 
from the creator” (Hastings’ Diction- 
ary of the Bible); “Spirit, the princi- 
ple of self-consciousness, self-activity 
and of rational power in general; that 
which signifies a likeness in man to 
the Divine Being” (Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary. ) 

Taking the word “principle” as thus 
in use, Mrs. Eddy gave it a distinctly 
deific meaning which she distinguished 
by means of a capital letter, and em- 
ployed the word “Principle” with sev- 
eral other terms “to express the na- 
ture, essence and wholeness of Deity” 
(Science and Health, p. 465.) That is 
to say, Mrs. Eddy did with the word 
in question what St. John did with the 
word love. Such is “the process with 
every great, creative religious mind,” 
writes Professor Rauschenbusch on 
page 57 of his “Christianity and the 
Social Crisis;” the connection with 
the past is maintained and the old 
terms are used, but they are set in 
new connections and filled with new 
qualities.” 

Pastor Russell also found fault with 
Christian Science because it does not 
agree with him on the following prop- 
ositions: ““God is dealing with the 
world as criminals under death sen- 
tence.” “The church should not ex- 
pect divine healing, which is so much 
of restitution, and will belong to the 
world by and by, after the Messiah’s 
kingdom shall have been established.” 
Christian Science agrees that true 
healing depends on the will or law of 
God, but emphatically differs from 
everything else expressed or implied 
in these propositions. Such doctrines 
were repudiated over five hundred 
years before the Christian era, indeed 
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they should have been obsolete from 
the days of Moses, for he said, speak- 
ing of God, “He is thy life.” 
According to the teachings of in- 
spired prophets whose sayings are re- 
corded in the Old Testament, God is 
just to each individual, and does not 
punish any one for what another has 
done, nor condemn any one after the 
occasion for punishment has ceased. 
(See Psalms lxii. 11, 12; Prov. xxiv. 
12; Isa. lv. 7; Jer. xxxii. 19; Ezek. 
xviii. 1-3, 30-32; xxxiii. 14-20.) Some 
of these teachers perceived that God’s 
will is to heal or restore, and to give 
life to all men. (See Psalms xxiv. 
12-22; xxxvi. 7-9; xc.; clii. 1-6; cvii. 
15-22.) With the advent of Christ 
Jesus, the law of divine Love was fully 
revealed in its universal relation to 
human interests—‘Even the very hair 
of your head are all numbered,” and 
in its universal availability to all men 
—‘“It is not the will of your Father 
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which is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish.” As for the 
postponement of healing until after the 
establishment of a Messianic kingdom, 
he clearly taught that the kingdom of 
God comes upon you in the very pro- 
cess of healing. (See Luke x. 9; xi. 
20.) 

The rejection of Mark xvi. 15-18 by 
recourse to “higher criticism,” as pro- 
posed by the same critic, would not 
help him to controvert the present pos- 
sibility of Christian healing, for two 
parallel sayings would still remain in- 
tact. 

No criticism has yet found a rea- 
son for expunging the Master’s com- 
mand to his disciples, “Heal the sick,” 
and his extension of it to “all nations,” 
as recorded by St. Matthew, nor any 
reason for deleting these words pre- 
served by St. John, “He that believeth 
in me, the works that I do shall he do 
also.” 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Far spent and bowed with travel toil; 
Of lure and “wanderlust”’ the spoil, 

Or broken by dire Want, were they— 
These hardened travelers at bay? 


How fresh and daring came they forth 
One blushing dawn and journeyed 


north; 


The tang of Earth, the rush of Air 
Matched to the senses of the pair. 


How to this desperate plight they fared 
Till man and beast nor knew nor cared. 
What stress of storm, or tortuous way 


Gripped, harrowed them; 


shall say? 


ah, who 


The “trail” perchance, too far and long, 
That first was followed with a song, 
Beset by some relentless foe, 

Became a “trek” of pain and woe. 


ELIZABETH CRIGHTON. 
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Myths of Monterey 


(Concluded) 


By Grace MacFarland 


Junipero’s Healing Hanakerchief 


F ALL the relics given, after 
() Padre Serra’s death, to the 
grief stricken soldiers and civ- 
ilians and heart-broken neo- 
phytes, perhaps none was more ten- 
derly kept nor proved more wondertul 
than the silk handkerchief which was 
apportioned to the young surgeon at 
Monterey. 

Many years after, the surgeon was 
called upon to attend a sailor who had 
been unable to sleep for several days 
on account of a violent headache which 
all drugs had failed to cure. He tried 
the usual remedies and found them 
useless. A sudden thought came to 
him. Taking the sacredly guarded 
handkerchief from its hiding place 
among his treasured possessions, he 
very carefully bound it on the sailor’s 
aching head. The man immediately 
fell asleep. For hours the surgeon sat 
by his side and watched for some sign 
of returning life. Toward evening his 
patient awakened, his headache gone, 
with a ravenous appetite in its place. 

Ever after, when some case baffled 
the skill of the surgeon, he took the 
handkerchief and bound it on the 
patient. His faith was always re- 
warded. Padre Junipero’s handker- 
chief never failed to heal the sick. 


The Night Watch 


The Commandante long wondered 
why his soldiers were so eager to ob- 
tain a place on the night guard, but 
never could learn their reason. At 
last he decided to start a strict inves- 
tigation of motive. There had been 
trouble with smugglers all along the 


coast. He feared that there were more 
valuable prizes to be won by helping 
land contraband silks and other im- 
ports than could be coaxed from the 
Monte table. 

Each man was questioned about his 
experiences on the preceding night 
and other nights of his watch. No re- 
sult. Each was offered a change to 
the day watch. All refused. It was 
suggested that the time of each watch 
be shortened. All eagerly agreed, and 
there was a general excitement. The 
very best men of his command wanted 
the extra night watches. 

Baffled at every point, the Comman- 
dante called a young private of whom 
he was especially fond to his own 
quarters. ““‘Why do you all clamor for 
the night watch Miguel ?” he asked. 

“Because, Commandante, whenever 
the watch is changed, Padre Serra, the 
great Padre Serra who loved us all so 
much, comes and pronounces a bless- 
ing upon us as we take our places. 
Only in the night watches, Comman- 
dante, can we receive his blessing, for 
only then does he come.” 

Through many weeks the Comman- 
dante himself stood watch with his 
men during the long, lonely hours of 
the night. 


Rosary 


The little sacristy of Mission San 
Carlos was never so entirely neglected 
as the main chapel. When people were 
stealing Mission tiles for barns and 
woodshed roofs, a thatched roof was 
put over this little room. Sand was 
not allowed to drift in heaps upon its 
floor, and weeds found no haven there. 

No one was ever seen entering or 
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leaving the Mission, but at night trav- 
elers along the road sometimes heard 
sounds as of some strange, unearthly 
singing. There was no light in the 
church, and wayfarers feared to inves- 
tigate lest the songs prove only a snare 
set by the Evil One. 

When one, braver than the rest, crept 
cautiously to the chapel, he found a 
group of aged Indians in the chapel. 
They were singing as best they could 
from memory, some of the chants Pa- 
dre Serra had taught them when they 
were children. In their midst was a 
sick man. 

In response to the visitor’s gentle 
questions, they told how, since the Mis- 
sion was deserted, and no one ever 
said Mass there any more, they came 
alone, in the night, when no white 
man knew, to “say Rosary” as Padre 
Serra had taught them. Sometimes, 
they said, especially on San Carlos 
Day, he rose from his grave behind the 
altar rail and blessed them as of old. 
They always brought their sick with 
them, for when he appeared the sick 
were healed by his blessing. 


San Carlos Day 


A similar legend of Padre Serra’s 
miraculous appearance and participa- 
tion in ghostly ceremonies is told in 
Richard White’s poem, “Midnight 
Mass.” 

November 4th is San Carlos Day, 
set apart in the Catholic calendar as 
the special day on which to honor San 
Carlos Borromeo for whom Mission 
San Carlos was named. This legend 
relates that, on that day, Padre Serra 
and the whole company of priests, sol- 
diers and neophytes who lie buried in 
and around the old mission, rise from 
their graves “Midnight Mass to cele- 
brate.” 

When this ghostly ceremony is 
ended, all return to their weed grown 
resting places, there to stay for an- 
other year, when they rise again to do 
honor to the patron Saint of Mission 
San Carlos del Carmelo de Monterey, 
formerly chief of the Missions of Cali- 
fornia. 


old church, falling to decay, 
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The Padre’s Eyes 


Among the superstitious neophytes, 
Padre Serra and his fellow Franciscans 
were worshiped as supernatural be- 
ings, second in power only to the God 
they bade the Indians adore. Even the 
simplest device of the white man 
seemed to these people a miracle of 
the gods. 

It was a never-ending source of 
amazement to their simple minds that 
if one grew restless and _ inattentive 
while the Padre said the long Latin 
sentences of Mass, he was sure to be 
called and sternly reproved, after the 
services, for his sin. Now the Padre 
stood with his back toward the neo- 
phytes during Mass, and they said he 
must have eyes that could see around 
corners, like God’s. 

On either side of the main altar 
hung a queer shaped, bright object 
which the Padre carefully covered be- 
fore leaving the chapel after Mass. No 
one noticed them, even seemed aware 
of their existence. 

These objects were a convey and a 
concave mirror, in which the Padre 
could see his neophytes, but so hung 
that they could see nothing but the 
brilliance of these discs as they hung 
on the chapel wall. 


An Avenue of Crosses. 


When Commodore Sloat captured 
Monterey, Mission San Carlos was, in 
the language of an American officer 
who visited it at that time, “A quaint 
with 
crumbling tower and belfry, broken 
roofs, and long lines of mud built 
dwellings, all in ruins.” Its doorways 
were choked with sand, its paths hid- 
den by weeds, for there were no wor- 
shipers at San Carlos. 

All who journeyed from Monterey 
southward along the coast must travel 
the old Mission road, which came to be 
called the Avenue of Crosses. 

Almost every tree and stump beside 
the road bore its rude cross made of 
twigs or tules, or whatever other ma- 
terial the traveler had found handy. 
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The Evil One held high carnival 
among the ancient cypresses and moss 
hung pines on the road to Carmelo, and 
only by erecting crosses could they es- 
cape his baleful influence and skilfully 
hidden snares. 

Even with all these precautions, 
many weird adventures befell the 
wayfarer who was so unfortunate as 
to be compelled to travel the forest 
road after dark. 


Satan’s Chickens 


An old lady, Senora Migueles, living 
on a ranch below Carmelo, once came 
to Monterey to do some shopping. She 
stayed in town rather late, and just as 
she was starting on the Mission road, 
homeward bound, a heavy fog blew in, 
making it dark as night. 

At the Avenue of Crosses she 
stopped her noisy cart, got out, fast- 
ened a twig cross to the nearest tree, 
climbed back into the cart and drove 
on, all the while devoutly telling her 
beads. 

When she rounded the turn at the 
hill top which shut Monterey from 
view, Signora Migueles heard the soft 
“cluck-cluck” of a mother hen and the 
frightened “‘peep-peep” of a lost chick. 
She recalled stories of traps set by 
Satan for unwary ones, and listened 
long and earnestly. There was no mis- 
taking that noise. 

No harm could befall her, she felt 
sure, because of the cross and her 
carefully numbered beads. One more 
hen and a brood of chicks would help 
greatly on the ranch. She got out and 
began peering among the bushes. No 
sign of either hen or chick. 

She finally decided to abandon the 
search, and much perturbed, clambered 
back into her cart. As she grasped the 
reins ready to start off, the long sought 
hen flew into a nearby tree. 

Senora Migueles said the hen had a 


forked tail and one foot was a cloven 


hoof. 
The Cloven Hoof 


A cloven hoof where some other sort 
of foot should have been was very fre- 
quently the only way in which travel- 


ers recognized the manifestations of 
Satan. 

Young Senor Galverez was gallop- 
ing along the Mission road on his way 


‘to a fandango at the Washington Hotel 


in Monterey, singing and thinking of 
Marie, the pretty maid whom he was 
courting. So busy was he with these 
thoughts that he forgot to fasten a 
cross on the Avenue of Crosses. 

In the midst of the forest, he was 
startled by a baby crying. It was such 
a pitiful cry that he pulled his horse 
up short, listening intently. The cry- 
ing continued. 

Some more of the Indians’ doings, 
he thought. They must have stolen 
the baby, then become frightened and 
left it there. 

He searched among the weeds and 
bushes and soon found the baby. With 
it in his arms, Senor Galvarez mounted 
his horse and galloped on. 

As he cuddled the baby closer to 
keep it warm, he crossed himself. Im- 
mediately one tiny foot peeped out 
from the long dress. It was a cloven 
hoof. 

Realizing that this was a snare of 
the Devil, and no human baby, he 
hurled it against the nearest tree. The 
babe, with an awful shriek, vanished 
into thin air. Senor Galvarez contin- 
ued his journey without further moles- 
tation, but henceforth did not neglect 
to put a cross on some tree along the 
‘Avenue of Crosses. 


A Dare 


Some of the weirdest of these haunt- 
ed road legends are told in “Monterey, 
Cradle of California’s Romance.”’ 

A group of young profligates were 
scoffing one evening at the tales of 
adventure on Carmel road. The bold- 
est suddenly startled them all by say- 
ing that he had just as soon walk that 
road alone at midnight. 

The others picked up his idle words 
and proposed to put him to the test 
that very night. He agreed. As proof 
that he actually went to San Carlos, he 
was to drive a specially marked nail 
into the Mission wall. 

Shortly before midnight he wrapped 
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On the beach at Monterey 


his Spanish cloak about him, took 
hammer and marked nail, and set out, 
singing a love song as he went. 

Every rod of the way grew longer 
than the last; at each step the black- 
ness seemed heavier; his feet dragged; 
the night was full of noises; his song 
died away in a frightened cry. 

At last he saw, close ahead, the dim 
form of the Mission, staggered up to 
it, raised his hand and drove the nail 
into the wall. Terrified by the sound 
of his own hammer he turned to run 
away. He could not move; something 
held him fast as though bound with 
iron to the wall. 

Next morning his friends, coming 
to see the outcome of their “dare,” 
found him still standing by the wall, 
dead. The nail was driven through one 
corner of his cloak, holding him there, 
even in death. 

Such vengeance was wreaked on 
those who desecrated the Queen of 
California’s Mission. 


Mission Meadows. 


Dire punishment frequently fell on 
the heads of those who desecrated 
even the Mission grounds where the 
neophytes and Padres slept. 

When the Americans took posses- 


sion of California the Missions had al- 
ready been deprived of most of their 
land by Royal Decree. There was no 
one to fix the boundaries or defend the 
rights of these fast crumbling build- 
ings. The Franciscans had been 
driven out. The pressing need of es- 
tablishing and maintaining a govern- 
ment left the American officials no 
time for attending to land claims. 

In the fertile valley of El Rio Car- 
melo many Gringo ranchers settled. 
One of these, being very greedy for 
land, carefully plowed the fields to the 
very walls of San Carlos. The thrifty 
farmer did not pause in his furrows 
when his plow turned up skulls and 
skeletons. Land was worth almost a 
dollar an acre, and he wanted a big 
crop. 

Buzzards came to wail over the 
bones, long stripped of any flesh, 
which his plowing laid bare. Indians 
refused to work there. Crows and 
ravens feasted on the broadly scat- 
tered seed. Harvest time found the 
field as barren as spring had left it. 

The farmer’s wife died before an- 
other planting season. Two sons who 
sowed the second spring went insane 
in the midst of their work and killed 
each other. A daughter ran away with 
a man who only abused her, and be- 
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fore harvest time she, too, was dead. 
The Mission Meadows bore no crop. 
Then the farmer ceased to plow and 
plant on the graves, and reaped no 
more punishment for his wanton dese- 
cration of the tombs of San Carlos. 


Silver. 


Bancroft, the historian, recounts a 
mining legend of the Monterey hills 
that has persisted until the present 
day. 

While California was still a Mexi- 
can province, many Americans settled 
and established trading companies at 
Monterey and other ports. It was easy 
for the Mexicans to dispose of many 
things to these Gringoes about which 
they might have had to answer embar- 
rassing questions had the government 
officials been consulted. 

Senora Marie Romero, a widow who 
had gone to some hot springs back in 
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the hills to cure her rheumatism, was 
one who took advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

With the aid of her two children she 
mined a little silver near her house, 
smelted it and sold the crudely shaped 
bars to Captain Cooper, a Gringo 
trader. 

Some of the Mexican officials, learn- 
ing from the Captain the source of his 
silver bars, determined to find the mine 
and take it as contraband mining. They 
found Marie Romero in bed with her 
rheumatism and unable to get up at 
all. The children denied all knowl- 
edge of the mine. Though the officers 
searched every nook of the nearby 
hills, they could never find it nor 
catch them at their mining. 

Yet, somewhere in the hills just 
back of Monterey near the hot spring 
is Marie Romero’s silver mine with an 
undug fortune for its finder. 


IN MINOR KEY 


When I am dead and gone, bright May 
Will beckon children out to play 
Among her flowers; and joyous June 
Lure lovers ‘neath her plenilune; 
And Mother Earth keep holiday. 


At morn, the lark light winged and gay 
Will flood the meadows with his lay, 
Men’s hearts athrob take up the tune, 
When I am dead. 


No whit the world its work will stay; 
My friends will go their wonted way; 
E’en she who'll weep me most, how soon 
She’ll smile because mere breath’s a boon, 
Love ris’n from out love’s ashes gray, 
When I am dead! 


Harry CowELt. 
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Golden Age at Hand 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 
Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“And He that sat upon the Throne 
said, ‘Behold, I make all things new, ” 
—Revelation 21:5. 


IBLE chronology shows that in 
B 1875 we entered upon a great 
Sabbath of one thousand years. 
Six great Days, each a thousand 
years long, were behind us, and the 
final one thousand years there began. 
This great Week of seven thousand 
years will witness, neither the end of 
God’s dealings with humanity nor the 
destruction of the world, but the com- 
pletion of the creation of our race. 
By that time the earth will be a world- 
wide Paradise; the human family, 
brought to perfection, will have filled 
the earth, according to the original 
Divine Program, and propagation will 
have ceased. Originally man was in 
God’s likeness and “very good.” The 
sex division was merely for the propa- 
gation of the race, and not designed to 
be permanent.—Genesis 1:28; Luke 
20 :35, 36. 

It was never more the Divine pur- 
pose that man should contend with 
sickness, sorrow, pain, weakness and 
death itself than that the angels should 
be thus afflicted. The same God that 
created the angels, and gave them hap- 
piness and perfection, created men and 
properly endowed him at the begin- 
ning. The present difference between 
the perfection of the angels and the 
decrepitude of humanity—mental, 
moral and physical—is explained by 
the Bible alone. It tells that Adam 
was originally perfect and pleasing to 
God,.and that his rejection by God and 
his subjection to death and all its con- 
comitants are the results of his dis- 
obedience in Eden.—Romans 5:12. 


The Turning Point—Divine Mercy 


There was no turning point so far as 
the Divine Purpose was concerned. 


He was 


The Bible assures us that God pur- 
posed human redemption from sin and 
death from the very beginning. But 
the first manifestation of that Purpose 
was the turning-point so far as human 
observation discerned. That turning- 
point was the birth of Jesus, who was 
born into the world, not sinful and im- 
perfect like Adam’s race, but especi- 
ally born “holy, harmless, undefiled 
and separate from sinners,” that He 
might become the Redeemer of men 
and thus make possible their recovery 
from imperfect, dying conditions. His 
birth of the Virgin stands _ related, 
therefore, to the great Divine Plan re- 
specting His death, which really began 
at Jordan, when He consecrated Him- 
self to death, and was baptized by 
John, and which was completed when 
on Calvary He cried, “It is finished!” 


The next step in the Divine Pro- 
gram was Jesus’ resurrection. Put to 
death in flesh, He was quickened in 
spirit, still more glorious than before 
made flesh. (Philippians 
2:9-11.) The next step in the pro- 
gram was the anointing of the most 
holy of His followers to be fellow- 
members of the same glorious com- 
pany under His Headship. This took 
place at Pentecost, and the work there 
begun has continued for more than 
eighteen centuries. As our Lord there 
anointed the most holy of the Jews 
and continued to anoint all who would 
be members of the Body of Christ, so 
in due time He began to anoint the 
most holy amongst the Gentiles—those 
who would become members of the 
same Body, which is His Church. 

The Divine Purpose is that the risen 
Christ, the Second Adam, shall have a 
Bride class, the second Eve—a Divine- 
ly foreordained number. These eigh- 
teen centuries have been used of the 
Lord for the selection, or election, of 
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this Church to be His joint-heirs in 
His Kingdom; and as soon as this elect 
number shall have been demonstrated, 
their loyalty proved, etc., this Age will 
end and the New Age be fully inau- 
gurated. Many Bible students agree 
with me that we are very near the time 
when the Church will be completed, 
and by the glorious change of the First 
Resurrection be made like the Lord— 
spirit beings, “partakers of the Divine 
nature.” (1 John 3:2; 2 Peter 1:4.) 
This will usher in the next step of the 
Divine Program—the Messianic King- 
dom, with Christ and His Church- 
Bride associated with Him in the 
power and great glory necessary for 
the ruling, judging and uplifting of all 
the families of the earth. 

If the Divine Program has consumed 
so much time in getting ready for the 
blessing of the world, what a_ great 
blessing must be designed! This is 
fully attested by both the Old and New 
Testaments. They speak of the New 
Dispensation now dawning as Times of 
Restitution, Times of Refreshing. 
(Acts 3:19.) They tell us that the 
earth will yield her increase; and this 
we see already beginning, as abund- 
antly testified. They tell us that the 
knowledge of the glory of God will fill 
the whole world, breaking the shackles 
of ignorance and superstition. This 
we see abundantly witnessed on every 
hand. 


Earth’s Coming Glory 


The next step in the Divine Program 
which is about to begin will require, 
the Bible says, a thousand years, and 
will accomplish all that God has de- 
clared. The earth will be brought to 
perfection. Even now we see evidences 
of this in the wonderful fruits and 
flowers of our day, far superior to 
those of the past in general, since 
Eden’s bloom and beauty were lost. 

The point I am emphasizing is that 
Millennial blessings are not coming to 
the world by a process of evolution, but 
as a result of God’s lifting the veil 
from our eyes and permitting us to see 
what to do and how to do it. The same 
operation of Divine providence is 
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manifested in all the great inventions 
of our day. These were not gradually 
evolved during the past six thousand 
years, but have practically sprung into 
existence before our eyes—very many 
of them during the past 40 years; all 
of them, I might say, within the one 
hundred and sixteen years from 1799, 
a period known in the Bible as the Day 
of God’s preparation. (Nahum 2:3.) 
During this period God has been pre- 
paring the world for the Millennium. 

Our great inventors acknowledge 
that their work is not so much the re- 
sult of personal effort, but rather a 
kind of inspiration. Their eyes of 
understanding opened, and things kept 
secret since the foundation of the 
world stood plainly before them, and 
were readily put into practical form. 
It is the same respecting the progress 
in Bible study and in the understand- 
ing of the Divine Plan of the Ages. It 
came, not by plodding study, but 
rather as an illumination of the mind 
by the Holy Spirit; for God’s due time 
had come when those of honest mind 
should know the Truth. 

It is difficult for us to imagine that 
such wonderful conditions as have be- 
come common in our day—such won- 
derful knowledge of the Bible as is 
now possible to God’s Elect, and such 
wonderful fruits, flowers, etc.—should 
be only the beginning of God’s bless- 
ings. Yet it must be so; it must be 
that we are merely on the verge of still 
greater things—physical and mental 
blessings for all mankind. 


Doctrines of Demons Interfere 


We now see clearly that the horrible 
doctrines of the Dark Ages so be- 
clouded our mental vision and so stag- 
nated thought as to handicap the world 
in respect to every matter of progress 
and intelligence. Our creeds of the 
Dark Ages deceived us into thinking 
of the Almighty as a cunning, power- 
ful Being who had planned our injury 
before the foundation of the world, 
who purposed to torture eternally more 
than ninety-nine per cent of the bil- 
lions He had created. Under these 
mental delusions, the Bible came back 
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to God’s people after it had been ex- 
plained by the creeds for twelve hun- 
dred years. When our fathers began 
to study the Bible afresh, their minds 
were so impregnated with what the 
Bible styles ‘“‘doctrines of demons,” 
that they were looking for devilish 
things and made them out of Scrip- 
tural statements which had no such 
significance. 


Qur Unscriptural Expectations 


Christians have long realized that 
God does not purpose to leave the 
world forever in a sin and death con- 
dition. But they have looked for 
Divine victory in the wrong direction, 
because they have accepted the theo- 
ries of the Dark Ages formulated when 
the Bible was not in the hands of the 
people. The theory was that God 
wished the church to establish the Mil- 
lennium by converting the world from 
sin to righteousness. An endeavor has 
been made to follow that'theory. In- 
quisitions and persecutions were in- 
voked to force the people into church 
membership. How successful it was 
is witnessed by conditions in Europe 
at the present time. 

Great Britain claims 95 per cent 
Christians, Germany the same, Russia 
about the same, while Italy claims that 
all her people are Christians. In this 
fashion they have been attempting to 
convert the world—by calling people 
Christians who were not Christians at 
all, and by including their names on 
church records. By these methods 
they have counted up a total of 400 
million Christians, as against a total of 
1600 millions of earth’s - population. 
Thus the world is not half Christian, 
even of the nominal sort: and instead 
of the heathen coming rapidly to Chris- 
tianity, we find that they doubled dur- 
ing the last century. 

Let us glance at the character of 
those thus forcibly brought under the 
name Christian by making them 
Christians as infants. We _ perceive 
that many of these are in jails, peni- 
tentiaries and insane asylums; and 
while we believe that in every nation 
and denomination there are some true 
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saints of God, members therefore of 
the true Church of God, nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, can we not see that 
what Jesus said of some in His day 
must be applicable in what to-day is 
styled Christendom—‘“Ye are of your 
father the Devil; for his works ye 
do?” 

We ask ourselves, Are the people of 
Europe doing the works of God or of 
the devil? The Apostle tells us that 
“if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of His;” that the 
fruits of Christ’s Spirit are meekness, 
gentleness, patience, brotherly kind- 
ness, love; that anger, malice, hatred, 
envy, strife, are works of the flesh and 
of the Devil. “By their fruits we shall 
know them,” said the Master. Surely, 
we ought to know that some huge mis- 
take has been made when the peoples 
of Europe have been styled Christen- 
dom—Christ’s Kingdom—and why 
they are enrolled as Christians. 

How sad was the mistake which oc- 
curred when the “doctrines of demons” 
were brought in! Now we see that the 
Bible tells a very different story. It 
tells that God’s time for saving the 
world from sin and death will be dur- 
ing the thousand years of Messiah’s 
Kingdom; and that then they shall 
have every good opportunity that Di- 
vine Wisdom, Love and Justice will 
arrange on their behalf. 

The dead are not in Heaven nor in 
the Catholic Purgatory, nor in the still 
worse Protestant eternal torture. They 
are asleep, as the Bible declares. But 
for Jesus and His work they would be 
dead in the same sense that a brute is 
dead. Because Jesus died for sins, 
therefore there is to be a resurrection 
from the dead; and therefore the dead 
are spoken of as being asleep, uncon- 
scious, waiting for the Morning of 
Messiah’s Coming and for the glorious 
blessings of resurrection promised. 


The Seventh Trumpet—The Last 


With our minds filled with the fears 
of the Dark Ages, we once thoucht of 
the “trump of God” as though it were 
a trumpet of the Devil, as though it 
implied horrible disaster to the human 
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family. But now, the eyes of our un- 
derstanding opened to discern more 
clearly the Bible teachings, we are 
amazed to find that the trumpet of 
God is symbolical, like the preceding 
six; that it stands related to Messiah’s 
Kingdom and to the world’s release 
from the bondage of Sin and Death. 
Thank God for the Seventh Trumpet, 
the last trump, the trump of Love! 

In the past this was pictured as the 
Jubilee. Under the Jewish law ar- 
rangement, God provided that every 
fiftieth year should be a Jubilee year, 
in which all debts should be cancelled 
and all bondages terminated. This was 
not only a beneficial arrangement for 
the Jews, but was a type of the future. 
It pictured the full forgiveness of sin 
and the full release of humanity from 
all the consequences of Adam’s dis- 
obedience. 

At the opening of the year of Jubilee 
the fact was announced by the priests, 
who blew upon silver trumpets, pro- 
claiming that the Jubilee had come, 
and that all might return to their for- 
mer estate. The great Seventh Day, 
a thousand years long, the antitypical 
Jubilee Year, began in 1875, according 
to Scriptural chronology. It is the 
proper time for all the servants of 
God, members of the antitypical 
Priesthood, to blow the silver trumpet 
of Truth and to make known to the 
people the character of the bondage to 
Sin and Death, and to inform them that 
it is God’s will that they go free from 
these. 

Such proclamations have been go- 
ing forth from Bible students the world 
over during the past forty years. The 
matter has been opposed by many. As 
among the Israelites there was a nomi- 
nal priesthood who opposed the Mes- 
sage of Jesus and the Apostles, so 
there is to-day a nominal priesthood 
who oppose the Message of Truth, the 
Message that Messiah is about to take 
His great power and reign. 


All Things to be Made New 


Meantime, humanity has been in- 
creasingly anxious concerning its 
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bondage, and has restlessly been seek- 
ing liberty—sometimes wisely, some- 
times unwisely. Some employers and 
teachers have realized the impending 
change, and have governed and taught 
accordingly. Others, realizing the 
change, have invoked still further the 
powers of ignorance and superstition, 
with a view to continuing the present 
order of things, which God has de- 
clared shall give place to the New 
Christ is now taking to Himself His 
great power and is about to begin His 
Reign; and in our text He tells us that 
by that Reign He will make all things 
new. 

Happy would it be for all classes 
if they would recognize that the great 
Clock in the Divine Plan has tolled 
out a change of dispensation; that the 
New Order is due to come in and the 
Old to go out. But because selfishness 
has hardened their hearts, the world is 
not ready for the Restitution blessings, 
and hence God, foreknowing this, has 
foretold the Time of Trouble which 
even now is at our door. 

According to the Divine Word the 
present great European war is but the 
prelude to Armageddon, as Armaged- 
don will be the prelude to Messiah’s 
Kingdom. According to the Bible the 
present war, without bringing special 
advantage to any nation, but bringing 
discontent to all, will prepare the world 
for the most wonderful revolution ever 
known, symbolically styled in the 
Bible “‘a great earthquake.” (Revela- 
tion 16:18.) Following this revolution 
will come the symbolical “fire” of the 
Bible, not a literal fire that will liter- 
ally burn the earth, but the fire of An- 
archy, which will consume our present 
civilization; and except those days 
should be shortened, no flesh would 
survive. (Matthew 24:22.) But our 
Lord assured us that those days will 
be shortened—that the Elect will take 
the Kingdom and establish righteous- 
ness and peace on the firm foundation 
of Justice. Man’s extremity will be- 
come God’s opportunity, wisely pro- 
vided before the foundation of the 
world. 


‘“‘Memories of a Publisher, 1865-1915,” 
by George Putnam, Litt. D., author 
of ““Memories of My Youth,” “Books 
and Their Makers in the Middle 
Ages,” “Abraham Lincoln,” etc. 


George Haven Putnam has already 
given us a memoir of his father, Geo. 
P. Putnam; following that interesting 
volume came the “Memories of My 
Youth,” which gave his experiences as 
a soldier in the war of the Rebellion, 
and the present volume completes the 
trilogy in point of time and life sur- 
vey to 1915. All three books have 
been written for the benefit of his 
children and for those who are inter- 
ested in the biographical and histori- 
cal material gathered at first hand. As 
the author expresses it, “Each man is 
in a position to pass on something to 
his fellows and to those that are to 
follow him.” 

His position as a prominent pub- 
lisher and his interest in political and 
social affairs brought him in intimate 
touch with many of the prominent men 
and women of his day, and he provides 
many delightful etchings of their idio- 
syncrasies, ambitions, failings, strength 
and aspirations. 

In a few scalpel-like sentences he 
cleverly lays bare a skeleton of the 
man’s character, and these sketches 
are intensely interesting to those who 
incline to be more intimately acquaint- 
ed with such men as Grover Cleveland, 
Andrew Carnegie, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Carl Schultz, Joseph H. Choate, 
Henry Villard, William H. Baldwin, 
Judge Roger A. Pryor, Chester Arthur, 
Edwin Abbey, Lord Kitchener, Walter 
Besant, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
a score of other celebrities. Very in- 


teresting, too, are the accounts of the 
varied uses and abuses heaped upon 
publishers by authors and of the pub- 
lishing undertakings of the firm of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. The book closes 
with an appendix furnishing a num- 
ber of letters covering main issues of 
the present European war, which the 
author had occasion to bring into 
print. When eighteen years of age, 
he enlisted in the Civil War as a pri- 
vate and was mustered out a Major. 
With this experience, he is competent 
to offer opinions on war and warfare, 
and these are set forth forcefully. Long 
before the reader reaches the close of 
this interesting volume he will be im- 
pressed with the kindly humor, pene- 
trating observation, fine sense of dis- 
crimination and ripe wisdom of the 
author. 

Price $2. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


“How to Live. Rules for Healthful 
Living, Based on Modern Science,” 
authorized and prepared in collabo- 
ration with the Hygienic Reference 
Board of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, Inc., by Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, and Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
M. D., with a Foreword by former 
President Wm. H. Taft. 


The purpose of this book is to 
spread knowledge of individual hy- 
giene, and thus to promote the aims of 
the Life Extension Institute. Great 
results are certain to be won along 
these lines of sane, concentrated and 
persistent effort for the work already 
done has cut the supposedly fixed 
death rates by one-half. This manual 
considers the relation of hygiene to 
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health rather than to disease, and on 
this line it is treated in its relation to 
the preservation of health, the im- 
provement in the physical condition of 
the individual and the increase of his 
vitality, all on positive lines. The 
various questions and influence of air, 
food, poisons, work, play, rest, sleep 
and others are discussed plainly and 
to the point. 

12mo, cloth, 345 pages, indexed and 
illustrated. Price $1 net; by mail, 
$1.25. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nall Co., New York. 


“The Hundredth Wave, Written to 
Accomplish Two Strongly Inter- 
linked Purposes,” by Grantly Stan- 
derson. 

The two purposes blended in the 
book are for “truth seekers’: the one 
to arouse spiritually thousands of de- 
vout, honest followers of a false re- 
ligion (Mormon) to the real degrada- 
tion of their religion, and the other “as 
high a purpose as ever can move a 
human being.” The author believes 
he has a sacred message for the hu- 
man race; it is clothed in this book 
for the purpose of reaching many 
readers. He wishes to be considered 
as a composite of the many philoso- 
phers whose thoughts and labors have 
been assimilated and used in this 
book. 

Price $1.35 net; added postage by 
mail. Published by Charles H. Kerr 
Company, Chicago. 


“The Woman Question Again,” by 
Ida M. Tarbell. 


Under this title the author seeks to 
interpret informally certain activities 
and responsibilities of the average nor- 
mal woman of to-day. It is not sur- 
prising that in an age characterized as 
ours is by changes in outward habits, 
conduct, points of view and ways of 
doing things, there should come a cer- 
tain contempt for the great slow cur- 
rents with which mankind has moved 
since the world began. But to con- 
clude that these old currents are lost 
and that the new world of machines 
and systems, the world of Kultur, has 


wholly replaced the old, is, Miss Tar- 
bell maintains, to reason only from 
the surface. She holds that the few 
great currents of life persist as do the 
tides or the Gulf Stream, and that they 
carry with them the human life of the 
world. There persists, too, as an in- 
evitable, unescapable result of the cur- 
rents certain obligations and activities. 

Published by the Macmillan Com- 


pany. New York. 


“How to Add Ten Years to Your Life, 
and to Double Its Satisfaction,” by 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 


The pith of the book is that no mat- 
ter how old you are, you may add to 
your years by taking a simple exer- 
cise while dressing in the morning. 
The author cites the poet Bryant as 
adding ten years to his eighty by 
adopting this simple method. The au- 
thor has always been greatly inter- 
ested in the matter of human develop- 
ment, and contributes abundantly and 
wisely in practical information gar- 
nered in that field. For instance, he 
has discovered that “true exercises 
are all mental and emotional, and not 
physical, and that both body and 
voice can never be truly improved ex- 
cept by right thinking and feeling.” 
Accordingly Professor Curry embod- 
ies a few points about health. With- 
out going deeply into the points in- 
volved, a short program is given, the 
practice of which has already accom- 
plished wonderful results. The book 
embodies his own experience and 
obeys the scientific principles involved 
in training. 

Price $1. Published by School of 
Expression, Pierce Building, Copley 
Square, Boston. 


“The Smile,” by S. S. Curry, Ph. D., 

Litt. D. 

Professor Curry is the author of 
many standard books in the art of ex- 
pression of which the recent issue is 
prominent. The book is an encyclo- 
pedia on smiles in all its moods and 
kinds of expression, what it stands for, 
what it accomplishes, and its func- 
tions, ethics and influences. The ob- 
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ject of the book is to emphasize the 
fact that action as a language is more 
important than words; for instance, 
what phrase can translate as smile? 
Professor Curry stands high in the in- 
struction of dramatic expression, and 
has delved hard in that field to dis- 
cover the basic truths. You will find 
most of them in this book, backed by 
the authorities and by their present 
usage by the most prominent orators, 
after dinner speakers and actors of the 
day. The Smile, of course, is only 
one form of expression, but it covers 
such a remarkable field that the au- 
thor uses it for his text. He backs his 
points with apt and interesting anec- 
dotes illustrative of how the great men 
of the past and present used the smile 
,and other forms of expression to score 
happy advances to success. 

Price $1. Published by School of 
Expression, Pierce Building, Copley 
Square, Boston. 


“Goethe’s Lite-Poem, As Set Forth in 
His Life and Works,” by Denton J. 
Snider. 


The contents of the book are com- 
pletely covered by the title, and gives 
in detail the leading events in the life 
of Goethe, which developed and 
moulded his character and mental and 
spiritual vision. Goethe confessed that 
he had had two births, the one of 
nature and the other of spirit, between 
which two births he placed the primal 
grand sweep of his whole career. 
These two births are used by the au- 
thor to mark the two great periods in 
Goethe’s development. The first per- 
iod naturally covers the range of his 
young manhood to his thirty-seventh 
year. The achievements of Goethe 
are taken up seriatim in these periods. 
The author is sympathetic and shows 
an appreciation of those floods of emo- 
tion. which played such an important 
part in the life of this German genius. 
His criticisms and comments are to 
the point and happily illuminate many 
of the points in the involved and com- 
plex character of Goethe. 

Published by Sigma Publishing Co., 
210 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“A Dictionary of Simplified Spelling,” 
by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., L. 
L. D., Member of the Advisory 
Council of the Simplfied Spelling 
Board; author of “Essentials of 
English Speech and Literature,” etc. 


This compact little volume is based 
on the publications of the United 
States Bureau of Education and the 
rules of the American Philological As- 
sociation and the Simplified Spelling 
Board. For several years past there 
has been a constant demand on the 
part of writers for some such rational 
and simple authority as this for quick 
and convenient consultation. It covers 
all the simpler forms of spelling rec- 
ommended by the leading association 
societies of the country and those of 
the United States Department of Edu- 
cation in its bulletins. Accordingly it 
will supply the needs of those persons 
who have been sufficiently interested 
in the simplified spelling movement. 
The book is so arranged that it may be 
enlarged at will by following the ordi- 
nary rules laid down. Printers’ signs 
are given by which words may readily 
be segregated in the group where they 
belong. Editors, teachers and others 
interested in this important movement 
to simplify our nonsensical spelling 
should support this work. 

Price, 75 cents. Published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. 


“George Bernard Shaw: Harlequin or 
Patriot?” by John Palmer, author 
of “The Future of the Theatre,” etc. 


Of every famous men there are two 
—the legendry and the real. The le- 
gendary Shaw is more or less well- 
known. The real Shaw is just as inter- 
esting, but he is practically unknown. 
This book is about both the Shaws, 
especially about the unknown one. Is 
Shaw an original thinker? He says he 
is a picker for other people’s brains. Is 
he a cold-blooded egotist? Or is he 
humble and passionate? Is he a jes- 
ter? Is he an anarchist? 

Price 50 cents net, postage 5 cents. 
Published by the Century Co., New 
York. 


Wild Flowers 


By Agnes 


Alaskan tundra, from a little 
nook formed by a big out-crop- 
ping stone, shone, one bleak day 
in September, a little yellow flower. 
So brave and bright was it in that 
great solitude and on that sodden day, 
irresistibly I paused to admire it. And 
then I fell to wondering about the flow- 
ers of this seemingly barren region. 
For, to most of us, the thought of 
the Arctic brings a mental picture of 
a great, snow-covered expanse, stretch- 
ing miles upon miles, in loneliness and 
silence, to a dim and distant horizon. 
If the thought of flowers comes at all 
it is apt to be put aside with the con- 
clusion that the only thing akin to 
flowers of which this region could 
boast would be the dainty snow crys- 
tals, the flowers of the atmosphere, 
which in their exquisite perfection, are 
as lovely as the flowers of the soil. 
Or, if we turn to the thought of sum- 
on in these silent places, we still 


P radiantly forth, on an 


icture but a dreary expanse of mo- 
notonous grasses. But this little 
flower, peeping so radiantly in late 
September from its sheltered nook, 
hinted at a summer beauty as varied 
and marvelous as the snow-blossoms 
of winter. 

“Are there many wild flowers about 
here?” I asked of a woman in a min- 
ing camp. 

She smiled. “If you want to know 
about the wild flowers,” she said, “go 
and ask the little German woman in 
the road-house yonder.” 

So to the road-house I fared. My 
query about wild flowers brought a 
glow to the little German woman’s 
face. “I show you,” said said. She 
led me to an inner room, a big, cheery, 
comfortable sitting room with many 
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windows, the sort of room not often 
seen in Alaska. At one end was a 
big bay window, filled from floor to 
ceiling with plants. A parrot swung 
in a cage. Canaries trilled. Gold fish 
swam about in an aquarium. Opening 
from the room was a little conserva- 
tory; and while, having excused her- 
self, she disappeared, I peeped into 
the glass-house of flowers. 

Glorious blue trumpets of the morn- 
ing glory draped one side with a sheet 
of color. Old-fashioned pinks spiced 
the air with their pungent odor. Pan- 
sies lifted their saucy faces. A bunch 
of zinnias made a spot of glowing 
color. Pure white calla lilies, with 
hearts of gold, caught the eye. Mari- 
golds carried the thought to far-away 
village gardens. And, thriftily ranged 
side by side with the blossoms, were 
rows of lettuce, radishes and other 
vegetables—a garden in every sense, 
though under glass, and in far-away 
Alaska. 

I heard a step and turned. 
love flowers,” I said. 

Again the glow burned in her face 
and eyes. With a gesture, she turned 
to the package she had in her hand. 
She was a woman of few words, was 
this little German flower-lover of the 
tundra. Gently, almost lovingly, she 
took off the layers of old yellowed 
newspapers, and with an air of pride 
and a glance of approbation, displayed 
a home-made flower press. And then 
one by one she lifted the sheets of cot- 
ton batting, old blotting paper, and 
newspapers, and the flowers of the tun- 
dra lay before me. 

And what a wealth there was! 

“T know not their names,” she said, 
“but, ach! they are wunderschon.” 

And wunderschon they were. 
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Yellow poppies in their golden 
beauty gleamed from the page, show- 
ing they were as much at home on an 
Alaska tundra as under the warmer 
sun of California. 

Daisies, white and yellow, she had 
preserved in generous quantities. And 
again her hands expressively stated 
how lavishly they spread their famil- 
iar bloom over the bleak wilderness. 

A blossom of a rich, deep, indigo 
blue that somewhat resembled the 
sweet pea in its form and grace, was 
carefully arranged upon a page. But 
she shook her head negatively when 
asked its name. 

Forget-me-nots looked forth from 
her sheets with all the shy beauty of 
Colorado mountainsides or sheltered 
nooks of gardens. Hudson Bay tea 
brought memories of other wind-swept 
wildernesses. Iris in majestic beauty 
of gold and purple claimed a whole 
page of her press to themselves. 
Dainty little anemones, so fragile that 
only a gentle and loving hand could 
have preserved their delicate loveli- 
ness, shared their space with a silky 
white fluff as evanescently beautiful 
as the breath on a frosty morning. 

A starry white flower like a cherry 
blossom, and a yellow bloom like a 
cowslip, she had preserved many 
times. Perhaps they carried her 
thoughts back to some garden in the 
far-away Fatherland. 

The blue cornflower, the wild helio- 
trope, a blue-purple bleeding heart, 
wild immortelles like a silver moss, 
clover heads, graceful purple asters, 
shy violets, fire-weed—surely the tun- 
dra had garnered every flower of 
nature’s garden to beguile its loneli- 
ness. 

And she had the wild grasses, and 
the little red vines that grow like 
patches of wine-colored velvet close 
to the tundra’s heart. And most ex- 
quisite of all, she had the mosses with 
their little, creeping tendrils of green 
loveliness, and their tiny, starry blos- 
some, fairy-like in their beauty and 
daintiness. 

For an hour or more, she turned the 
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sheets and showed me her treasures, 
every blossom carefully pressed, every 
little bunch daintily tied with blue rib- 
bon. To me, it was an hour of the 
keenest pleasure. And when I had fin- 
ished, and gazed again at the crude, 
home-made press, the yellowed news- 
papers, the bits of old cotton and blot- 
ting paper, my voice was a bit tremu- 
lous as I reiterated, ‘““You love flow- 
ers.” 

“Once more the glow leaped into her 
eyes. “Yes,” she replied, simply. ‘The 
tundra in summer is——” She made 
an expressive gesture and gazed out of 
the window. 

And when I went out the tundra had 
indeed taken on a new face. No more 
I saw a bleak, monotonous waste. I 
saw it as she saw it in summer. I 
clothed it with the mosses with their 
dancing little blossoms. I saw the 
gold and purple of the flag and vio- 
let and aster; the white of the daisy; 
the sky-blue of the forget-me-nots, the 
deep blue of the harebell, and the 
many other shades of blue of its many 
blue blossoms, for this seemed the 
I saw the pink 
and rose and tawny orange of other 
blossoms. In fact, every hue of the 
rainbow seemed to have been captured 
by the hundreds and hundreds of wild 
flowers that carpet the tundra from the 
first warm days of spring until the 
snow lays over them its warm robe 
while winter reigns. I saw the Alaska 
cotton lifting its downy head, and 
making great splashes of white in the 
dun and green of Alaska grasses. And 
no more was the tundra desolate or 
dreary. For this gay company of 
beauty made it as fair to gaze upon in 
summer as any of the seemingly more 
favored spots of earth. And in win- 
ter it had its great illimitable fields of 
snow, with their uncounted millions of 
wondrously formed and perfect snow- 
crystals. And as I mushed back to the 
little Alaskan town, I fell to ponder- 
ing upon the beauty, always exquisite 
and perfect, that is lavished so un- 
stintedly and impartially upon every 
nook and corner of Mother Earth. 


Cvil the Ausk of God 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


most desire?” could be put to all 

mankind to-day, it is more than 

probable that 99 per cent of 
those who could formulate an intelli- 
gible estimate of their own inward 
longings would say: “I want to find out 
how to get possession of the power 
within me.” The uses to which this 
giant power would be put would in no 
way differ from the direction of the 
pigmy efforts of to-day. The greedy 
dwarf transformed into the grasping 
genie would still steal the Rhine-Gold. 
The man who, for selfish ends, strains 
for fame, power and position, would 
be selfish still; the libertine, licentious 
still; the tyrant, unmerciful and cruel 
still. That is, he would be greedy or 
selfish or licentious or cruel until he 
had learned his lesson; and it is ob- 
vious that, for the good of the rest of 
mankind, it is infinitely better for him 
to learn his lesson as a pigmy rather 
than when grown to a giant. Then 
there is the righteous, who would be 
righteous still—the generous man, 
who gives all he can and longs to give 
more; the idealist, who senses a higher 
realm, but cannot visualize it clearly 
enough to paint its picture so men 
will believe in its verity. He it is who 
is striving hardest to-day to get pos- 
session of the power within him; and 
that, in itself, argues the ultimate tri- 
umph of good over evil, for he, the 
prophet of the dawn, will be the poet, 
the philosopher, the philanthropist, of 
the future. 

But right here the pessimist, who is 
only an optimist with opthalmia, says: 
“Why do the giant powers for good 
have to lie dormant all the while the 
evil genii are being transformed into 
respectable citizens?” “Because we 
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are all fruit of the same tree—the tree 
of good and evil, the tree of evolution.” 

We have heard so much of evil be- 
ing a negative, and good a positive 
force, that, simply because of our ma- 
terial way of translating thought, the 
statement has grown into a kind of 
platitudinous, vague nebulosity which 
we cannot grasp; it has become, to a 
great extent, one of those false, sym- 


‘bolic conceptions which Herbert Spen- 


cer defines as a pseudo-ideas. We 
need something more concrete to ex- 
plain the use of evil . . . or so-called 
evil, which you will ... the use set- 
tling that world-old dispute, the wran- 
gle over the origin of evil; for what is 
useful is necessary, and what is neces- 
sary has right to be. Going back to 
the idea of the good and evil fruit on 
one tree we find that, to carry out the 
simiie with vegetal accuracy. It is only 
lack of development in the one fruit 
which makes it a not-good kind; each 
fruit is trying to burst its shell; each 
is developing with more or less rapid- 
ity towards the potentially perfect 
germ, the tree’s ideal. 

Now, if the unlikeness is merely a 
variation of the rate of speed, and not 
a difference in the process of develop- 
ment, why should we call one fruit 
evil and one fruit good? Why should 
it not be more logical to say that the 
common cause which prevents ultimate 
perfection in both is the evil? The 
fruit, perhaps, does not understand 
why it is confined in that tough husk, 
and it no doubt would call that evil. 
The fruit’s point of view may be use- 
ful to us. We call our own limitations 
evil, and, letting the husk stand as 
symbol for that unknown quantity, 
evil, let us see if, by vegetal algebra, 
we can solve the human equation. It 
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is a law, both of botany and zoology, 
that as the plant or animal evolves the 
husk or skin becomes thinner. Having 
verification in both plant and animal 
life, we may call it a biological law, 
and apply it to man, psychologically 
as well as physiologically. The cocoa- 
nut, plantain and other uncultivated 


' fruits have thick husks or rinds; the 


cocoanut having not only a tough husk, 
several inches thick, but inside the 
husk a hard shell, and inside the shell 
a fibrous skin. The elephant, rhino- 
ceros and hippopotamus have skins 
very much thicker than the domesti- 
cated horse, ox, camel and dog. To 
call a man a pachydermatous individ- 
ual is to say he is insensate, unsympa- 
thetic, and in a low state of evolution. 
The most highly-developed orange has 
the thinnest peel. The scientifically 
cultivated watermelon of California 
has a rind so thin that housewives 
cannot utilize it for the old-fashioned 
watermelon preserves. Every one has 
heard of the cactus pear which has not 
only a thick skin, but added to that 
were thorns which rendered the pal- 
atable and nutricious fruit within inac- 
cessible. Burbank hastened its evolu- 
tion some thousand years, producing, 
by means of cultivation, the thornless 
cactus. And so various psychologists 
are seeking to hasten the evolution of 
man. The exact method which proved 
a successful process with the prickly 
pear might not bring results on the 
chestnut burr, so the psychologist and 
horticulturist alike experiment. 

One of the foremost psychologists 
of the world to-day has said that if 
man could find out by what normal 
means his faculties could be stimu- 
lated so he-could burst his inhibitory 
limitations and “go over the dam,” 
that the entire problem of mental and 
ethical science would be solved. But 
this seems doubtful. It would be only 
removing the trouble one step further 
away. It would only be a case of the 
earth resting on a stork and the stork 
on a turtle, and the turtle on—what? 
If we found the condition or circum- 
stance which would unlock our latent 
energies then it would be a question as 


to what would produce the circum- 
stance. It is probably a universal ex- 
perience with animal life that, with 
the consciousness of having actually 
accomplished something, comes the 
sense of added power. The hesitant, 
frightened fledgling, making its first 
attempts at flight, shows confidence 
and eagerness for effort after its most 
insignificant success. It is a matter 
of common speech that beasts of prey 
“become emboldened by successful 
carnage,” and history furnishes many 
proofs of the dynamogenic effect of 
success on man. It was Marathon 
that made the age of Pericles possible, 
not because the victory insured peace 
and the peace brought plenty and cul- 
ture followed in plenty’s train; but be- 
cause the Greek knew he had done a 
wonderful deed, and, in his joy and ex- 
ultation, he arose and sang and 
wrought out his ecstacy in marble. 
Emerson says: “When a man puts his 
heart into his work he is relieved and 
gay.” And whatever manner of spirit 
it is that has the unlocking of our 
latent energies, one thing is sure: that 
spirit is a pragmatist! It demands re- 
sults. Unto him that hath done shall 
be given capacity for more doing. 
But the question arises what is go- 
ing to make him do in the first place? 
He has not the will power, the desire 
to begin the attempt; he imagines he 
has not the efficiency to carry on the 
labor, and he knows that at that time 
he has not the strength to complete it. 
The very beginning of an undertaking 
will often exorcise the inhibitory devil, 
the “I can’t” thought, but what is go- 
ing to generate enough power to over- 
come the inertia of will and start the 
first effort? There comes to all of us 
what Emerson calls a “solstice” of the 
energies; when “the stars of our in- 
ner firmament stand still,” and we 
need some touch from without to set in 
motion the first processes of percep- 
tion, desire, inspiration, action. After 
that, if we wind the physical clock 
pretty regularly, we can keep the ma- 
chinery moving for quite a while— 
until there comes another solstice! 
William James has said that when a 
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man “passes to a higher qualitative 
level” (when he stops lying or fearing, 
for instance, or says “no” to some un- 
worthy impulse) he “feels that his 
total power rises.” Ruskin expressed 
negatively something of the same 
thought when he said that for every 
lie we tell our vision of truth is just so 
much obscured. Presupposing, then, 
that man has enough faith and enough 
moral stamina to put this key of the 
“higher qualitative level” into the door 
of his limitations, he can pass to any 
heights he chooses. But the question 
still persists: ““What is going to give 
him the faith and the moral stamina if 
he hasn’t them? What is going to 
make the first break in his husk of 
evil” We have seen that this husk we 
have made to stand for evil clings 
tenaciously to the developed and the 
undeveloped fruit alike—only in the 
developed it is thinner—but still, to 
that fruit, it is evil. It has been made 
clear that as the entire product of a 
tree, the whole of a species, evolves, 
the skin of each individual fruit or ani- 
mal grows thinner. Now, to more eas- 
ily solve this biological equation, let 
us transpose the human factors all 
over to the vegetal side and make a 
botannical fable: 

Two fruits were growing side by 
side. One was a luscious, nutricious, 
wholesome fruit, and it was trying with 
all its might to cast off its shell. The 
other fruit was on a different branch 
and received less sap and sun, but it 
was growing on the same tree. Its 
shell was thicker, its fruit not so good, 
but it was trying equally hard to cast 
off its husk of limitation. The whole- 
some, nutricious fruit called its own 
husk evil, but its neighbor’s husk is 
called good. The undeveloped, unen- 
lightened neighbor, seeing the same 


thing, the husk, called by different 
names, grew resentful, and there was 


the desquamation of his husk of evil 
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much illogical and unfruitful contro- 
versy as to what was evil and why. 
Meantime each fruit was straining 
every fibre to draw all the sap, all the 
sun, air and moisture to itself. In 
these straining, contracting efforts each 
drew its own husk closer to it. After 
awhile each got so tired of this holding 
on “by tooth and toe-nail” that they 
both let go—relaxed—fell off the tree 
entirely, their husks rolled off and lay 
impotent, innocuous, non-propagative, 
but the fruit “whose seed was in it- 
self” multiplied ‘each after its kind,” 
only the new generation, having the 
“let go” impulse born in them, had 
thinner skins to begin with, and nei- 
ther of them strove so hard for a mo- 
nopoly, as their predecessors. With 
each successive generation the devel- 
opment was more rapid, and the husk 
grew thinner and thinner, until finally 
the fruits could look through the sur- 
face covering and see that they were 
of one flesh; in their joy at this they 
scattered their seeds far and wide in 
mingled’ exultation, so that when new 
trees sprang up, blossomed and bore 
fruit, there was never again a husk in 
all the world! 

So all elevation, all expansion, all 
releasement from limitations, becomes 
a question of ethics. When man earns 
that his own lying, hating, grasping, 
envying, stealing, fearing and lusting, 
in all their varying shades and de- 
grees, are the things which bind his 
husk of evil to him; when he knows 
that these cause his physical suffering 
and his mental lethargy—mental un- 
availability—here and now, and are 
not just merely suspected of producing 
some vague spiritual, inconvenience in 
some hazy hereafter, then he will be- 
come habitually, stably, moral; and in 


there will come free and continuous 
play to his pent-up powers. 
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Crossing the Plains, Days of '57 


A Narrative of Early Emigrant Travel to California by the 
Ox-Team Method 


By Wm. Audley Maxwell 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Origin of “Piker.’ Before the Era of 

Canned Goods and Kodaks. Morning 

Routine. Typical Bivouac. Sociabil- 

ity Entrained. The Flooded Camp. 
Hope Sustains Patience. 


[T= APPELATION, “Piker,” 
much used in the West in early 
days, synonymous of “‘Missou- 

rian,” had its origin on these 
plains. At first it was applied to a 
particular type of Missourian, but later 
came to be used generally. 

There was among the emigrants a 
considerable number of persons from 
Pike County, Missouri. Some of these 
had the sign, “From Pike Co., Mo.” 
painted on their wagon covers. Others, 
when asked whence they came, 
promptly answered, “From Pike 
County, Missouri, by gosh, sir;” often 
said with a shrug implying that the 
speaker arrogated to himself much 
superiority by reason of the fact 
stated. The display of such signs and 
announcements like that just men- 
tioned, were of such frequent occur- 
rence that the substance was soon ab- 
breviated to “Piker,’” and became a 
by-word. It was often, perhaps al- 
ways, spoken with a tinge of odium. 
Possibly this was due to the fact that 
many of the people referred to were 
of a “backwoods” class, rather short in 
culture, and in personal make-up, man- 
ner and language, bearing a general air 
of the extremely rural. 

Though only persons of that descrip- 
tion hailing from Pike County were 
those who at first had to bear the op- 


probrium generally implied by 
“Piker,” later it was applied to all per- 
sons of that type in the Far West, re- 
gardless of their origin. Many years 
of mingling of California’s cosmopoli- 
tan population has changed all that, 
producing her present homogeneous, 
sterling, virile and somewhat distinct 
type of “Californian,” so the “Piker,”’ 
as such, is no longer in the land. A 
later application of the same word 
—descriptive of a person who does 
business in a small way, has nothing 
in common with the “Piker” of early 
days. 

Fifty-eight years ago, the time of 
the events here narrated, was before 
the era of canned goods. Nearly all 
of the foodstuffs carried by the emi- 
grants were in crude form, and bulky; 
but substantial, pure, and such as 
would keep in any climate. 

During the first few weeks of the 
trip we milked some of the cows and 
also made butter, the churning opera- 
tion being effected mainly by the mo- 
tion of the wagons, in the regular 
course. That this did not last long was 
due to reduction of milk supply. Af- 
ter a time there was not sufficient even 
for use in the coffee, or for making 
gravy, that convenient substitute for 
butter. 

Such delicacies as may now be found 
in first-class canned meats, vegetables 
and milk would have filled an often- 
felt want. The occasional supply that 
we had en route of fresh meat and fish 
were obtained largely by chance, we 
having no knowledge of where hunt- 
ing and fishing were likely to be suc- 
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cessful, and it being deemed unsafe 
for members of the party to wander 
far or remain long away from the train. 
It seems regrettable that the invention 
of hermetically sealed and easily port- 
able foods, and the inducement to 
cross the plains to California, did not 
occur in reversed sequence. 

Neither had the kodak arrived. Had 
it been with us then, this narrative 
might be illustrated with snapshots of 
camp scenes, characteristic roadside 
views, and incidents of travel gener- 
ally, which would do more for realism 
than can any word picture. We often 
see specimens of artists’ work pur- 
porting to represent a “ ’49er*’ emi- 
grant train on the overland journey— 
some of them very clever; but seldom 
are they at all realistic to the man 
who was there. A painter cannot por- 
tray it from memory so it will appear 
as it really was. He may surpass 
the effort of the Yankee to make a 
wooden nutmeg taste like a nutmeg, 
but there is always something lacking; 
there is little flavor to the wooden nut- 
meg, and the picture from memory 
lacks detail, color, character—the 
something to tell of the wear and tear 
of the elements. Only the _ photo- 
graphic print or the painting made 
from life will contain the make-up, 
with the proper attitude, the motif and 
the landscape effect. 

The man with a camera could have 
perpetuated, for example, the striking 
scene presented to us one day of a 
party consisting of two men and their 
wives, with two or three children, sit- 
ting on a rocky hillside, woefully 
scanning their team of done-out oxen 
and one wagon with a broken axle; no 
means at hand for recuperation and re- 
pair. In the scorching sun of a July 
day they waited, utterly helpless, hope- 
less, forlorn, confused; and a thou- 
sand miles from “anywhere.” Such 
a grouping would not have made a 
cheerful picture, but would have as- 
sisted immensely in recording a his- 
torical fact. 

But no emigrant ever found another 
in distress and “passed by on the 
other side.” 
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We were early risers, and the camp 
was each morning a scene of life with 
the rising of the sun. By sunset all 
were sufficiently fatigued to wish for 
making camp again. Therefore, from 
the morning start till the evening stop 
was usually about twelve hours, with 
variations from time to time, according 
to necessity. 

Breaking camp in the morning be- 
came routine, and proceeded like clock 
work. Each patient ox voluntarily 
drew near, and stood, waiting to be 
yoked with his fellow and chained to 
his daily task. So well did each know 
his place by the side of his mate that 
the driver had only to place one end 
of the yoke on the neck of the “off” 
ox, known, for example, as “Bright,” 
and hold the other end toward the 
“nigh” ox, saying, “Come under here, 
Buck,” and the obedient fellow placed 
himself in position. Then the bows 
were placed and keyed, and “Bright” 
and “Buck” were hitched for duty. It 
required but a few minutes to put 
three or four yoke of oxen in working 
order. 

As the result of much repetition, the 
packing of the camp articles onto the 
wagons was done dexterously and 
quickly. Each box, roll and bundle 
had a designated place; all being ar- 
ranged usually to facilitate sitting or 
reclining positions for those who rode 
in the “schooners,” that they might be 
as comfortable as possible, and read, 
sleep, or, as the women often did, sew 
and knit, or play games. During some 
parts of the trip, such means of whil- 
ing away the hours was very desir- 
able, if not a necessity. If there ever 
was a time or condition in which it 
could be pardonable to “kill time,” 
these circumstances were there, during 
many long days. 

The bivouac was always a scene of 
bustle and orderly disorder, especially 
if the camp-site was a good one: wood, 
water and grass being the desiderata. 
Obedient to habit, every person and 
animal dropped into place and action. 
With the wagons drawn to position 
for the night’s sojourn, teams were 
quickly unhitched, the yokes, chains, 
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harness and saddles falling to the 
ground where the animals stood. 

Relieved of their trappings, the 
oxen, horses and mules were turned to 
pasture, plentiful or scant. Cooking 
utensils came rattling from boxes; 
rolls of bedding tumbled out and were 
spread on the smoothest spots of sand 
or grass. Eager hands gathered such 
fuel as was available, and the camp- 
fire blazed. Buckets of water were 
brought from the spring or stream; and 
in an incredibly short time the scene 
of animation had wrought full prepara- 
tion for the night, while the odor of 
steaming coffee and frying bacon ren- 
dered the astonished air redolent of 
appetizing cookery. 

Some families used a folding table, 
on which to serve meals; but more 
spread oilcloth on the ground and gath- 
ered around that; or individuals, tak- 
ing a plate and a portion, sat on a 
wagon-tongue or a convenient stone. 
Camp-stools and “split-bottomed”’ 
chairs were among the luxuries that 
some carried, in limited numbers; but 
these were not useful around a meal 
spread on the ground. 

Appetites were seldom at fault; and 
the meals, though plain and of little 
variety, were never slighted. It is 
hardly necessary to add that bacon and 
coffee were easy staples. Bread was 
mainly in the form of quick-fire bis- 
cuits, baked in a skillet or similar 
utensil, or the ever-ready and always- 
welcome “‘flatjack,” sometimes supple- 
mented with soda-crackers, as a deli- 
cacy. 

Nearly all the nights were pleasant 
—mild temperature, and very little 
dew. This gave much relief, the heat 
of the daytime being frequently irk- 
some. Many of our men came to pre- 
fer sleeping wholly in the open, with 
the heavens unobscured; often requir- 
ing no more than a pair of blankets 
and a small pillow each. 

Early evening was often devoted to 
social gatherings. If the night was 
pleasant, groups would assemble, for 
conversation, singing, and story-tell- 
ing; sometimes varied by dancing, by 
the young folks of some companies. 


The more religious sang hymns and 
read the Bible sometimes, in lieu of 
attendance at a church service, of 
which they were deprived. 

When wood was plentiful, a bonfire 
added to the comfort and cheerfulness 
of the occasion. Often neighboring 
trains camped quite near, and much 
enjoyment was found in visits by the 
members of one party among those of 
another. In such ways many agree- 
able acquaintances were made and 
friendships formed, some of which 
have endured throughout the nearly 
three-score years since passed. 

But we were not always favored 
with clear and pleasant weather. No 
one who was there can have forgotten 
one night at the Platte River, when we 
had a most dismal experience. Rain 
began falling in the afternoon, and for 
that reason we made camp early. 

The tents were set up on a bit of 
flat ground near the river bank. There 
were some large trees, but little dry 
wood available for fuel for the camp 
fire except on an island, which was 
separated from us by a branch of the 
river, about twenty yards wide and a 
foot deep. Some of us waded over— 
getting our clothes soaked—others 
crossed on horseback, and carried 
back from the island enough wood to 
make a fire. But, time after time, the 
fire was quenched by the rain, which 
now was falling in torrents; so we 
had much difficulty in preparing our 
supper. 

The people huddled into the tents 
and wagons, half-hungry, more than 
half-wet, and uncomfortable  alto- 
gether. With the exception of one or 
two cots, the bedding was spread on 
the ground in the tents, and all turned 
in—but not for long. Some one said: 
“Water is running under my bed.” 
Then another and another made the 
same complaint. Soon we learned the 
deplorable fact that the large tent had 
been pitched in a basin-like place, and 
that the water, as the rain increased, 
was coming in from all sides, the vol- 
ume growing rapidly greater. 

We succeeded then in lighting one 
lantern, when the water was found to 
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be something like two inches deep 
over nearly all parts of the large tent’s 
floor. The beds were taken up and 
placed in soaked heaps, on camp stools 
and boxes; and the rain continued 
pouring, in steady, relentless disregard 
of our misery. Except where lighted 
by the single lantern, the darkness 
was, of course, absolute. Relief was 
impossible. There appearing to be 
nothing else to do, everybody aban- 
doned the tents and huddled in the 
wagons; the lantern was blown out, 
and there was little sleep, while we 
waited and wished for daylight. 

Some of the days were warm and 
some hot. Some were very hot. Dis- 
comforts were common; and yet not 
much was said, and apparently little 
thought, of them. Having become in- 
ured to the conditions as we found 
them from time to time, discomforts, 
such as under other circumstances 
would have been considered intoler- 
able, were passed without comment. 
There were times and situations in 
which hardships were unavoidable, 
some of them almost unendurable; but 
these, having been anticipated, were 
perhaps less poignant in the enduring 
than in the expectation. 

Let us for a moment raise the cur- 
tain of more than half a century, while 
we look back on one of those ox-drawn 
trains of “prairie-schooners,” as it ap- 
peared to an observer on the ground at 
the time: about the middle of August, 
and beyond the middle of the journey. 
Permit the imagination to place the 
scene alongside that of the present- 
day modes of traversing the same ter- 
ritory, when the distance is covered 
in a less number of days than it re- 
quired of months then. Perhaps such 
a comparison may help to form some 
faint conception of what the overland 
pioneers did, and what they felt, and 
saw, and were. 

There they are as we see them, on 
a long stretch of sagebrush plateau. 
The surface of the plain is only sand 
and gravel, as far as the eye can reach. 
The atmosphere is hazy, with dust and 
vibrating waves of heat arising from 
the ground. Far away to the northwest 
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is the outline of some mountains, just 
visible in the dim distance. In the op- 
posite direction, whence we have come, 
there is nothing above the ground but 
hot space and dust. Not a living 
thing in sight but ourselves and ours. 

The animals appear fatigued, jaded. 
The people appear—well, as to physi- 
cal condition, like the animals: gen- 
erally all look alike. Yet the people 
seem hopeful. And why hopeful ? The 
inherent and indomitable trait of the 
race which makes it possible for hu- 
manity to look over and past present 
difficulties, however great, and see 
some good beyond. That is why the 
world “do move.” Often, as it was 
with us, progress may be slow, but 
every day counts for a little. 

Just here twelve or fifteen miles a 
day is doing well—very well. From 
a slight eminence at one side of the 
way we may stand and see the slowly 
creeping line of wagons and stock, for 
many miles fore and aft, as they bend 
their way in and out around and over 
the surface of knolls and flats, hillocks 
and gullies. From a distant view they 
seem not to be moving at all. 

The hour of mid-day arrives, and 
they stop for the “nooning.” There is 
nothing growing in the vicinity that 
the horses and cattle can eat, and no 
water except the little in the keg and 
canteens; so the carrying animals 
stand in their yokes and harness, or 
under saddles, and the loose stock wait 
in groups, their thirst unslaked. 

As the people come out of the wag- 
ons and go about the business of the 
hour, we see the marks of the elements 
upon them. The women wear “poke” 
bonnets and gingham dresses. The 
men are unshaven. All are sunburnt 
to a rich, leathern brown. Some are 
thin, and at this particular time, wear- 
ing a serious expression. They are not 
as unhappy as they look, their princi- 
nal trouble of the moment being mere- 
ly anxiety to satisfy prodigious and 
healthy appetites. 

There, under the stress of the mid- 
summer sun, now in the zenith, no 
shade, no protection from the flying 
dust, they proceed cheerfully to build 
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a fire of sticks and dry weeds; they 
fry bacon and bake biscuits, prepare 
large pots of coffee, and they eat from 
tin plates and drink from tin cups. 

No one says, “This is awful!” They 
laugh as they eat, saying, “Good, ain’t 
it?” 

This is not a cheerful view altogether 
of the retrospective; but a sketch true 
to life, as life was there. It -was not 
all like that. A good deal of it was. 

Some will say that these overland 
travelers were over-zealous, even fool- 
hardy. One of the earliest pioneers, 
Mr. Daniel B. Miller, who reached 
Oregon by the plains route in 1852, 
wrote later to relatives in Illinois: “I 
would not bring a family across for all 
that is contained in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia.” Himself single, he had come 
with a train composed almost wholly 
of men, but learned incidentally what 
risks there wére in escorting women 
and children through the wilds. 

But the enduring of all this toil, ex- 
posure and hardship had for its in- 
spiration the buoyant hope of some- 
thing good just beyond, something 
that was believed to be worthy of the 
privation and effort it was costing. The 
ardor of that hope was too intense to 
be discouraged by anything that hu- 
man strength could overcome. The 
memories of those strenuous experi- 
ences are held as all but sacred, and 
you never meet one of these early 
overland emigrants who does not like 
to sit by your fireside and tell you 
about it. He forgets, for the moment, 
how hard it was, and dwells upon it, 
telling it over and over again, with the 
same pride and sense of noble achieve- 
ment that the old soldier feels when 
recounting the battles and the camp 
life and the hard marches of the war, 
when he was young, away back in the 
sixties. One crossing this country by 
present-day conveyances, in richly-ap- 
pointed railroad trains, with all the 
comforts obtainable in modern sleep- 
ing, dining and parlor cars, can hardly 
be expected to conceive what it was 
to cover the same course under the 
conditions described, when there was 
not even a poor wagon road, and the 
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utmost speed did not equal in a day 
the distance traveled in half an hour 
by the present mode. Any person who 
rides in a cumbrous and heavily laden 
wagon, behind a team whose pace 
never exceeds a slow walk; over dusty 
ground, in hot weather, will, before one 
day is passed, feel that endurance re- 
quires utmost fortitude. Consider what 
patience must be his if the journey 
must continue for four, five or six 
months. 

It is worthy of mention that there 
was no dissension among our people, 
nor even unpleasantness, during the en- 
tire trip; nor did we observe any 
among others. We were fortunate in 
having no “grouches” among us. Har- 
mony, cheerfulness, a disposition to be 
jolly, even to the degree of hilarity, 
was the prevailing spirit. That, too, 
under circumstances often so trying 
that they might have thrown a sensi- 
tive disposition out of balance. All 
this in the wilds of an unorganized ter- 
ritory, where there was no law to gov- 
ern, other than the character and natu- 
ral bent of individuals. Such lack of 
established authority we had thought 
might lead to recklessness or aggres- 
sive conduct, but it did not. 

Present residents in the fields and 
valleys, and the prosperous towns 
along much of the line of travel de- 
scribed, will find it difficult to recon- 
cile the accounts here given with con- 
ditions as they see them now. Leagues 
of territory now bearing a network of 
railroads and splendid highways which 
carry rich harvests from the well-tilled 
farms, and connect numerous cities, 
was thought of ordinarily by the emi- 
grants in early days only as it ap- 
peared to them, and then was, the 
stamping ground of savage tribes and 
the home of wild beasts, untouched by 
the transforming hand of civilization. 
To the keen observer, however, it was 
evident that we were passing through 
a great deal of fine country. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that 
part of that journey was through lands 
naturally barren, some desert wastes, 
much of which is still unreclaimed, 
some unreclaimable. 
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“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.’—Acts 26:28. 


CHRISTIAN is a person who 
A intelligently believes that he is 

by nature a sinner, that by 

divine grace Jesus Christ the 
righteous died for his sins, and that 
through faith in the atoning blood and 
obedience to the Redeemer’s teachings 
he has become “a New Creature in 
Christ Jesus.” For such, “Old things 
have passed away, and all things have 
become new.” Such New Creatures 
are separate and distinct from all other 
members of the race. Instead of 
earthly aims, ambitions and hopes, 
theirs are Heavenly. 


Getting into Christ's Body. 


It is not sufficient that these should 
make the proper start of faith in 
Christ and full consecration to do 
God’s will, and not their own wills. It 
is incumbent upon them, after having 
made such a start and after having 
been begotten of the Holy Spirit, that 
they shall grow in grave, knowledge 
and love (2 Pet. 3:18.) This is styled 
“putting on Christ;” that is to say, 
adding the graces of character which 
God will accept and reward with asso- 
ciation with the Lord Jesus Christ in 
His Kingdom. For.these God has 
made provision of spiritual food in the 
Bible—“Meat in due season for the 
Household of Faith.” (Matthew 
24:45.) These are represented as at 


first ‘““‘babes in Christ,” requiring the 
“milk of the world,” but if faithful, 
gradually attaining full stature— 
“strong in the Lord and in the power 
of His Might.” | 

Such spirit begotten Christians must 
needs “fight a good fight”—not with 
others, but with themselves—overcom- 
ing the weaknesses and besetments of 
their own fallen flesh, the allurements 
of their environment and the wiles of 
the Adversary. Such as are faithful in 
these respects are Scripturally styled 
“overcomers,” “the very elect.” The 
promise to them is that they shall 
have part in the Chief, or best, Resur- 
rection, and thereafter be no longer 
humans, but spirit beings of the high- 
est order—‘“partakers of the Divine 
nature.” These in death are “sown in 
weakness,” “in dishonor,” human be- 
ings, but are raised from the dead “‘in 
glory,” “in power,” spirit beings.— 
1 Corinthians 15:43. 

Jesus’ promise to these overcomers 
reads, “To Him that overcometh wilh 
I grant to sit with me in My Throne, 
even as I overcame and am set down 
with My Father in His Throne’—‘“I 
will give him power over the nations,” 
etc. Again He says: “Blessed and 
Holy are all those who have part in 
the Chief Resurrection: on such the 
Second Death hath no power, but they 
shall be priests unto God and unto 
Christ, and shall reign with Him a 
thousand years.”—Rev. 3:21; 2:26; 
20 :6. 
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All Jesus’ teachings are applicable 
to this special class; namely, those 
who became His disciples. He did not 
assume to be a Teacher of the world, 
but merely of those who leave the 
world, sacrificing all to become His 
disciples. To these He said: “Ye are 
not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world.” Again, “If the world hate 
you, you know that it hated Me before 
it hated you.” The great Teacher did 
not include the nominal church as His 
disciples, but rather counted them in 
with the world. In evidence of this, 
we note the fact that the world that 
persecuted Him was the Jewish nation, 
professedly God’s consecrated people; 
and that those who have persecuted 
the followers of Jesus have likewise 
been nominally people of God, but 
really of the world. 


These are the Christian addressed . 


by the Master, saying: “I say unto 
you that you resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if any man shall sue thee at law and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also. And whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain.”—Matthew, 5 :39-42. 


Duties, Rights and Privileges of 
Christians. 


The thought of non-resistance is 
here, yet not to the extreme degree 
supposed by some. The turning of 
the other cheek, as illustrated by Je- 
sus’ own conduct, was a figurative ex- 
pression, signifying the willingness to 
have both cheeks smitten rather than 
to do injury to another. Christians 
are to be law-abiding, whether they 
consider the laws just or unjust. [If, 
therefore, the law deprive them of a 
coat, they are to yield it up. If it go 
still further and deprive them of their 
cloak, they are still to be non-resistant 
to the law, but submit to it with good 
grace, knowing that hereunto they were 
called. 

Be it noted that neither the coat 
nor the cloak was to be given up upon 
demand merely, but only after the law, 


justly or unjustly, had so decreed. Sim- 
ilarly with respect to the compulsory 
walking of a mile. The Christian is 
not to submit himself to every whim of 
everybody; but seeking to do the will 
of God, he is to go about his own busi- 
ness, unless the opposition to him 
amount to a compelling. And this 
compelling under ordinary circum- 
stances, would mean a legal compell- 
ing; for the protection of the laws of 
the land in which he lives may be 
sought to protect his rights and liber- 
ties, as St. Paul appealed to governors 
and kings. 


Christians Live for the Future. 


Christians are to love their enemies 
in the same sense that God loves the 
world—sympathetically. They are 
not to love their enemies in the sense 
of affectionate love and _ tenderness, 
such as they bestow upon their fami- 
lies, friends and lovable persons. Their 
love for their enemies as defined by 
Jesus should be such as would lead 
them to feed their bitterest enemy, if 
he were hungry, to clothe him if he 
were naked. They should not pray 
against their enemies, but for their 
enemies in the sense of wishing, de- 
siring, for them enlightenment and 
true wisdom, which would turn them 
from being enemies and evil-doers, to 
make of them followers of Jesus, or, 
at least, well-doers. 

Christians are not to lay up for them- 
selves treasures on earth; for they 
have renounced the earth and all hopes 
of a future life upon the earth. Their 
walk in the footsteps of Jesus signifies 
that as He cast aside earthly ambi- 
tions, hopes and aims, so would they, 
taking instead the Heavenly ambi- 
tions, hopes and aims. In other words, 
they live for the future. This wil! not 
hinder them from the ordinary pur- 
suits of life to the extent that may be 
necessary in “providing things honest 
in the sight of all men”—in providing 
for their families, etc. But, with these 
Christians, any overplus above life’s 
necessities represents so much oppor- 
tunity for serving the Lord and His 
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Cause; and in so doing, these are lay- 
ing up treasure in Heaven—a future 
reward. 

This does not signify that they must 
live from “hand to mouth,” nor that 
if they have possessions they must 
riotously distribute these to others. 
On the contrary, they are to seek in 
all things to have the mind of the 
Lord—to do God’s will. God’s mind 
is a sound mind; and these Christians, 
in seeking to do God’s will, are said to 
have “the spirit of a sound mind.” 
This dictates that they should live 
wisely and economically. 


Christian Stewardship and Citizenship 


To these Christians, everything that 
comes to them or that they possess by 
nature is considered a thing of God, 
because in becoming followers of 
Christ, they made a full consecration 
of their wills—their all—to God. 
Hence from that moment forward 
these Christians are stewards of God’s 
mercies—stewards of their time, their 
talents, their influence, their property- 
their all. According to the way they 
use their stewardship, investing their 
talents to the Master’s praise, will be 
His commendation of them, as repre- 
sented in the parable. Whether many 
talents are possessed or few, the com- 
mendation is to those who have done 
well, have been good and faithful in 
the use of their talents, not for self- 
aggrandizement or show, or worldly 
accumulations of treasure, but faithful 
in the service of God, showing forth 
God’s praises in the assisting of 
others and themselves to the knowing 
and doing of the Divine will. 

Christians are to “lend, hoping for 
nothing in return,” and not as the 


world, merely to be willing to do good 


and to lend to those who would do as 
much or more in return. Christians 
are thus to illustrate the fact that they 
are children of the Highest, and that 
they have been begotten of God, that 
they have His Holy Spirit and dispo- 
sition, and that it is shining out more 
and more in their words and conduct 
as they grow in the character likeness 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Christians are not to go to war. 
Their fight is not- to be with carnal 
weapons, but with “the sword of the 
spirit, which is the word of God.” 
They have the most powerful weapon 
known in the world for their warfare. 
This does not signify that they may 
not put bolts and bars upon their 
doors to prevent robbery. It does not 
signify that they may not call for po- 
lice protection; for this is a thing they 
pay for in taxation and are entitled 
to according to the laws of the world. 
They may not claim of their own na- 
tion anything that an alien might not 
claim; but they may claim all that an 
alien may claim. Indeed, Christians 
are styled aliens, strangers, foreign- 
ers, so far as the present government 
of the world is concerned. Their citi- 
zenship, according to the Bible, is the 
Heavenly one, which they will fully 
enter into when they shall have shared 
the Chief Resurrection. 


No Christian Nations. 


The Bible knows nothing of Chris- 
tian nations or of a Christian world. 
The Bible puts the Christian as sepa- 
rate and distinct from the world and 
from all nations. Christians are a 
nation, or people, by themselves, in the 
same sense that the Jews are a nation, 
or people by themselves. “Ye are a 
Royal Priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people’”—a people for a pur- 
pose. (1 Pet. 2-9.) - The term Christ- 
ian nation comes from a serious doc- 
trinal error which crept into the Church 
about 800 A. D. At that time Pope 
Leo III began to recognize as Christian 
nations all the nations which recog- 
nized his Pontificate. The custom has 
prevailed and is still in vogue amongst 
Protestants and Catholics; but it is 
wholly unscriptural. 

A Christian conscripted to the army 
or the navy would be subject to the 
“powers that be,” and obeying the 
Master’s words, would go, as in Mat- 
thew 5:41: “Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go.” The Christian compelled 
to enter the army or the navy might 
properly request service as a non- 
combatant in the Quartermaster’s De- 
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partment or in the Hospital Depart- 
ment, but if required to kill he is to 
obey God rather than man, and not 
kill. He may comply with his orders 
to the extent of going into the trenches 
and being shot at, but no further. 

Is it urged that such a view of 
Christianity would wreck our present 
civilization? We reply that nothing 
in the Bible implies that our civiliza- 
tion is Christian, or that the Lord ever 
expected it to be Christian. God’s 
time for saving the world from its sin 
and weakness has not yet come. The 
present is merely the time for calling, 
finding, testing and delivering the 
Elect. The Elect, when glorified, will 
constitute Messiah’s Kingdom, and 
with Him will be empowered fully 
with spiritual control for the govern- 
ment of the entire world. 

Then will come the time for the en- 
lightenment and uplift and blessing of 
all mankind—the non-elect. Theirs 
will not be a blessing of the same kind 
that the elect will secure, but a bless- 
ing which they will appreciate equally. 
The world’s blessing and salvation will 
not signify a change of nature from 
human to spirit, but a restitution to 
human perfection.—Acts 3:19-23. 

What are to-day styled “Christian 
nations” are in the Bible styled “King- 
doms of this World,” and their com- 
plete disintegration is Scripturally out- 
lined as incidental to the _ establish- 
ment of God’s glorious Kingdom under 
Messiah, for which we pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy Will be done on 
earth, even as in Heaven.” 

Some may wonder how it ever came 
to pass that all the people of civilized 
lands are enumerated as Christians— 
except Jews and professed infidels. 
Statistics tell us that all the inhabi- 
tants of Italy are Christians; that 
more than ninety-nine per cent of the 
population of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, etc., are Christians 
—and that the total number of Christ- 
ians thus reckoned is nearly five hun- 
dred millions. Surely it is time that 
intelligent people realize that some 
great mistake has been made, and that 
more than ninety-nine per cent of 
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these “Christians” make no pretense 
of being followers of Jesus. 

The error arose in the now long ago. 
When Pope Leo III recognized a King 
as a Christian king and his kingdom as 
a Christian kingdom, he recognized 
that King’s subjects as Christian. 
There we have the matter in a nut- 
shell. The whole thing was a mistake. 
The King was not a Christian, did not 
know the meaning of Christianity, and 
was not taught it. His Kingdom was 
not a Christian Kingdom, and his peo- 
ple were not Christians. 

Meantime, here and there, obscured 
to the world, there have been true fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
every denomination. They have been 
out of accord generally with the great 
leaders of the church systems, as well 
as with the political leaders of the 
world. It has been true of them as 
the Apostle wrote: “The world know- 
eth us not, even as it knew Him not.” 


(1 John 3:1.) The world does not yet 


know, understand or appreciate that 
the Church of Christ is not to be found 
in any of the professed churches of 
various names—Roman, English, Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, etc. The Church of Christ is com- 
posed exclusively of those who have 
made a covenant with the Lord 
through faith in the precious blood, 
who have been accepted of the Lord 
by the begetting of the Holy Spirit, 
and who are seeking to walk to the 
best of their ability in the footsteps 
of Jesus.—1 Pet. 2:21. 


Heaven, Hell and Purgatory. 


The theory that Christians only are 
saved from eternal torture has had 
much to do with the error of counting 
all civilized people Christians. The 
creeds save Christians only—Jews, 
Mohammedans, heathen, all go to Hell 
to roast eternally. Roman Catholics 
providé a second chance for members 
of their church, in Purgatory; and 
many Protestants hold to a_ second 
chance for the heathen who have never 
heard of Christ. All the while, how- 
ever, the Bible declares for only one 
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chance, but that a full one for every 
member of the human family. 

The only chance offered during this 
Gospel Age is the opportunity of be- 
coming a member of the Church—a 
true follower of Jesus. Such are to 
get the Heavenly inheritance, but not 
until the Resurrection. The remain- 
der of the world will be offered an 
earthly future; and this offer will be- 
gin with the establishment of Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom of a thousand years. 

The Bible nowhere teaches that 
either saint or sinners pass to con- 
scious condition at death. The Bible 
declares that all “sleep” and that the 
awakening time will be at the second 
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coming of the Redeemer to establish 
His Kingdom. The First Resurrec- 
tion will be the Church, and subse- 
quently “every man in his own order.” 
When once the fact is grasped that 
the Bible Hell is the grave—Sheol, 
Hades—then all is plain. 

The great Divinely arranged Purga- 
tory, to last a thousand years, will be 
glorious. All the heathen and the ig- 
norant, superstitious millions of 
Christendom, who were taught to call 
themselves Christians, but who knew 
that they were not, will have the op- 
portunity of coming to a knowledge of 
the true God and of His gracious pro- 
vision for them. 


A VISION 


What see ye now, blind eyes of mine? Dear God! 
My woman cometh meward in the night, 
And oh, how strange and sweet and sad the sight: 
The little feet reluctant and yet shod 


With sheer delight! 


Do I but dream, oh soul, or see her move 
A moonlit myth, a wood nymph ’mong the trees, 
Her gown diaphanous blown hither by the breeze ? 
I thank thee, Heaven, that hath made for love 


Such things as these: 


This night, this woman, and this wooing wind; 
This veil of mystery over mystery thrown; 
This thought that, save for thee, we are alone, 

As once were they the first of humankind 


Ere sin was known. 


She cometh meward with her face ashine, 
Alone she cometh, trustful, unafraid, 
Yet fettered of the feelings of a maid; 

And by no word of hers I know her mine, 


By no word said. 


Silent she cometh meward through the mist: 

To her sweet self she something wondrous saith; 

Then heaven and earth and all things hold their breath .. . 
I close my eyes and by Love’s self am kist 

As if by Death. 


Harry CowELt. 


Story of California Olive Industry 


By Jane Hedder 


HE FIRST olive trees in Cali- 
| fornia were planted at the San 
Diego Mission the year that 
Napoleon was born. The cut- 
tings were brought from Mexico by 
the padres. As the Mission tathers 
marched northward to establish other 
Missions, they took with them cuttings 
and seedings from this parent orchard, 
and in this way developed orchards ad- 
jacent to twenty other missions which 
they established in different parts of 
the State. This was the historic and 
romantic beginning of the olive indus- 
try in California. 

When the secularization of the Mis- 
sions occurred in 1834, the beautitul 
orchards were abandoned, and became 
the pasture grounds of the immense 
herds of cattle. It was again the story 
of the survival of the fittest, and when 
the first American settlers arrived, all 
that they found growing in the desert- 
ed gardens were the olive trees and a 
few scattered vines. These olive trees 
furnished the stock from which origi- 
nated the majority of the olive or- 
chards growing in California to-day. 
It is from these early associations that 
the tree which is the commercial olive 
in California has derived its name— 
the Mission. Notwithstanding many 
varieties have been introduced, it is 
the Mission which has up to the pres- 
ent time proudly maintained its su- 
premacy. 

In 1889 and 1895 there was much 
indiscriminate planting of olives 
throughout the entire State. The pre- 
vailing idea was that olives would 
grow and produce bounteously with 
practically no care, but experience 
showed that there were merits in pro- 
per fertilization and care. But before 
that was known, the growers were han- 


dicapped by lack of facilities for han- 
dling the product. The growers were 
forced to become producers or manu- 
facturers. The people of the United 
States were the greatest consumers of 
green olives in the world. Our out- 
put did not compare in any way with 
the European product, and so the in- 
dustry soon entered a state of deca- 
dence. From this point the history of 
the olive industry in California is the 
history of the evolution or a woman, 
for it was Mrs. Freda Ehmann who 
perfected the ripe olive and made it 
marketable. She began this pickling 
business on the back porch of her 
home in Oakland. Her frugal desire 
to save countless acres of olives from 
going to waste was the foundation of 
the present olive industry in Califor- 
nia. 

The value of olives and oils import- 
ed into the United States during 1911 
amounted to $8,000,000; while the out- 
put from the orchards of California 
was less than $2,500,000. No later 
statistics are at hand, but these figures 
show the infancy of the industry. How- 
ever, we are no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, for we know with a cer- 
tainty that it is a boon to mankind in 
all ways. 

California shipped about 300,000 
cases of ripe olives last year, but this 
will be a very small figure compared 
with the output of the coming season. 

Olives thrive in the southern part of 
California and throughout the valley 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers. They do well on a variety of 
soils, and will thrive on soils where 
other fruits will not produce at all. The 
San Francisco bay region in general 
produces a considerably smaller fruit 
with a somewhat higher percentage of 
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oil. The northern and southern inter- 
ior districts produce a larger fruit, with 
a corresponding low percentage of oil; 
while the Sierra Nevada foothills and 
the southern coast range produce fruit 
of fair size and high oil content. The 
main types of olive cultivated are the 
Mission, Manzanillo and the Ascolano. 

Only ten per cent of the people of 
the United States have ever tasted a 
ripe olive. Olive trees begin bearing 
the fifth year. They are profitable 
the seventh year; but I know of three 
year old olive groves where the trees 
averaged this year five pounds each. 
The olive business will be one of the 
most permanent and substantial of 
California’s fruit industries. 

Professor Biolotti, of the Univer- 
sity of California, is at present in- 
structing 895 people in his olive course 
by correspondence. 
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Most of the great food producers 
have recently begun handling olives on 
a large scale—Bécause of the increas- 
ing public demand. 

Professor Jaffa, of the University 
of California, says: “The ripe olive is 
a very valuable, palatable and easily 
digestible form of food, and should 
be considered as such. In a compari- 
son of food values, he says it will be 
noted that in one pound of ripe olives 
you have practically eleven-tweifths 
of the caloric value that is noted for 
bread. 

In one pound of ripe olives there is 
practically as much nutriment as in 
an equal quantity of rice, edible con- 
dition. In an equal quantity of olives 
and cooked macaroni, we have 415 cal- 
ories in one pound of macaroni, while 
there are 1,100 in a like quantity of 
ripe olives.” 


TWO PRAYERS 


Within the temple, far from all the rest, 

With jewels flashing at his neck and breast, 
Stood one in flowing robes of spotless white, 
Whose mien and stately gesture spoke of Might. 
In patronizing tones his voice he raised: 

“Lord Allah, let Thy holy name be praised, 

For e’en the little Thou hast done for me 

I lift my voice in solemn thanks to Thee.” 


A woman knelt outside the temple door, 
Her dress of rags so miserable and poor 
The very beggars scornful turned away, 
Clasped to her breast her sleeping baby lay. 
“Oh, Allah,” thus she prayed, devoutly bending, 
“Thy glory will I sing in praise unending 
_ For Thy great boon to me, unworthy one, 
This priceless Gift of Gifts—a little son!” 


Up from the earth to Heaven’s golden door 

The strains of thankful praise now swiftly soar. 
“Two prayers, O Master,” angels brought the word. 
He answered sadly: “Nay, but one I heard.” 


A.LicE HATHAWAY CUNNINGHAM. 
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“When a Man Comes to Himself,” by 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Needless to say, the author writes 
with that directness and simplicity, 
that impressive sincerity, and that fe- 
licity of phrase which make all his ut- 
terances notably effective. What gives 
special value to the work in question 
is the skill and wisdom with which he 
has selected and emphasized the right 
point of view—the point of view by 
which those who succeed .and are 
happy in their success really live. With 
psychological insight President Wil- 
son describes the wholesome change 
that comes over a man when he has 
arrived at a true estimate of the world 
and of his own place in it. Then he 
shows the immense value to the indi- 
vidual’s personality of unselfish devo- 
tion to a task or acause. Without this 
he makes it clear that a man can find 
no true adjustment. “A man is the 
part he plays among his fellows. tle 
is not isolated; he cannot be. His life 
is made up of the relations he bears to 
others—is made or marred by those re- 
lations, guided by them, judged by 
them, expressed in them.” And in the 
same light by which a man sees his 
private tasks aright he may obtain 
a true and comprehensive view of the 
functions of the State. ‘Politicai so- 
ciety ... is an abiding natural rela- 
tionship. It is neither a mere conven- 
ience nor a mere necessity. . . . It is 
in real truth the eternal and natural 
expression and embodiment of a form 
of life higher than that of the indi- 
vidual.” The essay is fundamentally 
sound and extremely stimulating. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Barbara’s Marriages,” by Maude Rad- 
ford Warren. 


Barbara Langworthy, a_ sensitive, 
joy-loving Southern girl, is married at 
a very early age to a man much her 
elder. Her parents are dead, and her 
brother, with whom she lives, has mar- 
ried a woman older than he, whose 
money alone has enabled him to keep 
possession of the old family home. 
Anita Langworthy, narrow and embit- 
tered, feeling hopelessly that her hus- 
band’s heart has never been truly hers, 
and miserably jealous of his affection 
for Barbara, makes the girl’s life in- 
tolerable. Barbara marries as a means 
of escape—without in the least know- 
ing the meaning of love or marriage. 
Her chivalrous bridegroom, seeing her 
evident shrinking, allows her to bring 
her brother with her on the wedding 
trip. Then on the day after the mar- 
riage there is an automobile accident 
in which both Barbara’s husband and 
her brother are killed. Anita, trans- 
formed by the shock into a peevish in- 
valid, holds Barbara responsible for 
the accident—as it seems to the grief- 
stricken young widow that she really 
is—and as reparation claims her ser- 
vice as nurse and companion. 

From the slavery of her life with 
Anita, Barbara is at length rescued 
through the intervention of two men— 
Stephen Thornton, a_ hard-working 
young lawyer of good family, and 
John Hare, now a highly successful 
physician in California, but formerly 
looked down upon in his birthplace be- 
cause of his “poor white” origin—a 
fact that has profoundly influenced his 
character. -Barbara ends by marrying 
Thornton. The emotions of the story 
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are as distinctive as are the vividly 
suggested and atmospheric scenes in 
which its events occur. In each of the 
experiences related there is an indi- 
viduality of thought and feeling that 
awakens warm personal interest. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Angela’s Business,” by Henry Sydnor 
Harrison, author of “Queed” and 
“V. V.’s Eyes.” 


Although Angela lends her name to 
the title of Henry Sydnor Harrison’s 
new story, she shares the honor of be- 
ing heroine with her cousin, Mary 
Wing. Mary is assistant principal of 
the City High School. She supports 
her mother and herself comfortably, 
and is a person of some distinction in 
educational circles. Angela, on the 
contrary, is a newcomer. She is an 
only daughter, and her activities are 
centered in home life, so that, in spite 
of Mary’s friendship, she is often 
lonely for the companionship of her 
own sort of young people. The prob- 
lem of fixing her place in society is 
as important to Angela as the ambition 
to advance in her profession is to 
Mary. Both are keenly alive to their 
advantages and their handicaps; and 
the contrast between them is shown, 
sometimes with much humor, in their 
effect upon the young author, Charles 
Garrott, who has studied womankind 
as a class and thinks he has little to 
learn about the sex, Mary and An- 
gela “keep him guessing,” and the end 
of the story leaves him in a humbler 
and more becoming spirit. The love 
element is constant and full of sur- 
prises, bringing out in still another 
way the contrast between the home- 
keeping girl and the girl in business. 

Price $1.35 net. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Russia and the World,” by Stephen 
Graham. 


For more than seven years Stephen 
Graham has been a close student of 
things Russian. Compelled by an in- 
tense sympathy with the country and 
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its people, he forsook his native Eng- 
land and went to Russia when he was 
twenty-three to study at first hand the 
life and customs of that country. This 
was the beginning of an attachment 
which grew stronger with the years, 
and out of which have come several 
of the most important contributions 
made to English literature bearing on 
the Russia of modern times. At the 
outbreak of the present European war 
Mr. Graham was in Russia, and his 
book opens, therefore, with a descrip- 
tion of the way the news of war was 
received on the Chinese frontier, one 
thousand miles from a railroad station 
where he happened to be when the 
Tsar’s summons came. Following this 
come other chapters on Russia and the 
war, considering such questions as: Is 
it a Last War? Why Russia is Fight- 
ing, The Economic Isolation of Russia, 
Suffering Poland, The Soldier and the 
Cross. 

Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Vanishing Roads and Other Essays,” 
by Richard Le Gallienne. 


The author discloses unhackneyed 
viewpoints while writing of familiar 
things. | The book is full of keen com- 
ments - contemporary ideals and mis- 
conceptions, but embraces much, too, 
that transcends the present and in- 
cludes the past. There are essays vital 
to the lover of nature, and essays of 
assured appeal to the student of man- 
ners and of men. An indication of the 
character and scope of the book is af- 
forded by the list of the contents ap- 
pended: Vanishing Roads, Woman as 
a Supernatural Being, The Lack of 
Imagination Among Millionaires, Mod- 
ern Aids to Romance, The Last Call, 
The Passing of Mrs. Grundy, The Per- 
secutions of Beauty, The Many Faces, 
The Snows of Yester-Year, The Psy- 
chology of Gossip, The Spirit of the 
Open, An Old American Tow-Path, A 
Modern Saint Francis, A Little Ghost 
in the Garden, On Re-reading Walter 
Pater, The Mystery of Fiona MacLeod, 
Forbes-Robertson: An Appreciation, 
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Imperishable Fiction, The Man Behind 
the Pen. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


“The Seven Darlings,” by Gouverneur 
Morris, author of “A Penalty,” etc. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 


The young Darlings, left of a sud- 
den penniless, determine to use their 
one asset—besides charm and beauty 
—to make a living. It is a luxurious 
camp in the Adirondacks, and had it 
advertised as open for boarders; ac- 
cording to the plan nothing much 
would have happened; but more or 
less of an accident made the adver- 
tisement such that the applicants were 
chiefly eligible young men. From this 
situation arises a novel of several he- 
roines and more love stories—a novel 
of healthy, modern, out of door adven- 
ture and romance, of just sucha char- 
acter as to unloose Mr. Morris’s won- 
derful story telling gifts. 

$1.35 net; postage extra. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


“The Lure of the Land, or Farming 
After Fifty,” by Harvey W. Wiley, 
M. D., formerly Chief Chemist of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dr. Wiley always knows what he is 
talking about and how to say it clearly, 
vigorously and entertainingly. This is 
a book for the thousands of men and 
women in the large cities who have 
felt the lure of the land and who are 
inclined to believe that a farm offers 
the happy and safe solution of their 
special problem. A book also for the 
progressive farmer. Sane, practical, 
constructively helpful discussion of 
the general question of the lure of the 
land, the “born on the farm” myth, 
the dairy the hope of the small farmer, 
farm labor, the farmer’s market, State 
and Federal aids to agriculture, light, 
power and other comforts on the farm, 
agricultural waste, “Uncle Sam’s big 
farm,” etc. Dr. Wiley writes out of the 
wisdom of experience with farm life 
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in all its phases, enriched by careful 
study of the problems of country life. 
His book is human in quality, invalu- - 
able for its reliable information. 
12mo, 368 pages, price $1.40 net; 
postage 10 cents. Published by the 
Century Company, New York. 


“Adventures with a Sketch Book,” by 
Donald Maxwell. 


Those interested in the topography 
of the war should read this book. The 
chapter entitled “An Opportunist on 
the Meuse” begins at Dinant and pro- 
ceeds upon a series of “Adventures,” 
with barges and secret service agents 
through Mezieres, Sedan, the fortress 
line Verdun-St. Mihiel-Toul and the 
district of Luneville and Nancy. Then, 
most sensational of all from the point 
of view of navigation and landscapes, 
an account of the strategic tunnel, 
where barges can pierce through the 
range of the Vosges and climb the 
gorge of Zabern, Strassberg and the 
Rhine. Further chapters deal with the 
arrest of the author and a companion 
on the northern frontier of Italy, and 
their imprisonment as Austrian spies. 

Published by John Lane Co., New 
York. 


“The Pro and Con of Golf,” by Alex- 
ander H. Revell. 


This book, an illuminating compen- 
dium of a genuine golf lover’s experi- 
ence, will unquestionably help to im- 
part a higher standard for the game 
and foster those points which make it 
pre-eminent among thousands of devo- 
tees. Mr. Revell, an enthusiastic ama- 
teur golfer, has collected in this vol- 
ume the results of years of play, ex- 
perience and study of his favorite pas- 
time, and has embodied not only his 
own views on the game but also the 
opinions of the leaders of the sport in 
America and abroad. The book is re- 
plete with timely information and can- 
not but aid the beginner in progress 
in a game in which proficiency comes 
only with experience, hard work, equa- 
ble temper, assiduous application and 
much mental effort. He who follows 
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the precepts of Mr. Revell will be a 
good sport off and on the links, and 
_that is four-fifths of the game of golf. 
Price $1.25 net. Published by Rand, 
McNally & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


“The Conquering Jew,” by John Fos- 
ter Fraser, author of “The Amazing 
Argentine,” eétc.; “Panama, and 
What It Means,” etc. 


Mr. Foster Fraser has studied the 
position of the Jews in every quarter 


of the globe; he has pondered on the, 


vitality of this curious nation, on its 
adaptability to the variant circum- 
stances, on its ability, its virility, and 
in this book he records the results of 
his observations, and the deductions 
suggested by them concerning the all- 
conquering Jew. There are facts con- 
tained in its pages which will probably 
startle the general reader, and which 
must arouse interest and admiration of 
all for the marvelously recuperative 
powers of this cosmopolitan “nation.” 
What is the future position of Juda- 
ism in world politics? Will there 
ever be a homogeneous Jewish nation ? 
Will it ever possess a country where 
its national aspirations can be exer- 
cised or find satisfaction ? 

Large 12mo. cloth, 300 pages, price 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. Published 
by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


“South of Panama,” by Prof. Edward 
Alsworth Ross, author of “The 
Changing Chinese,” etc. 


This is the unconventional treat- 
ment of our Latin-American neighbors, 
never neglecting the truth because it 
sometimes happens to be far from 
complimentary. Professor Ross went 
everywhere, saw everything, and every 
body worth while; and being well 
known in South America because of 
his previous works, he enjoyed en- 
tree to the circles in which sincere in- 
quiry is understood and appreciated, 
and he was given every assistance by 
his scientific brothers in the various 
countries he visited. It is high time, 
according to Professor Ross, that it 
be recognized how little there is in 
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common between Anglo-American and 
Spanish-American. 

Published by The Century Co., New 
York. 


“All for His Country,” by J. U. Gisey, 
author of “The Blue Bomb,” etc. 


This is a stirring, patriotic, Ameri- 
can novel depicting events which 
might easily take place to-morrow. 
Briefly, the United States becomes in- 
volved in the Mexican imbroglio, and 
then with startling rapidity events de- 
velop which are entirely compatible 
with our present state of unprepared- 
ness for war. While we are occupied 
with Mexico, our country is suddenly 
attacked by Japan. Follows a crush- 
ing series of defeats for our arms, 
which constitute a terrible arraign- 
ment of our “little army and navy” 
legislators. The solution of the ter- 
rific problem which confronts the coun- 
try completes what is a most intense 
and gripping tale. 

Price $1.25 net. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by The Macaulay Company, 
New York. 


“Nyriam and the Mystic Brotherhood,” 
by Maude Lesseur Howard. 


An occult romance suggested by a 
short story which appeared some 
twelve years ago in a prominent maga- 
zine of general circulation. Behind the 
imagery “lurks the shadow of truth,” 
readily recognizable by students of 
the occult sciences. 

Occult Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


“Old Mission Tales,” by Kate P. Sieg- 
hold. 


These fine short tales are told in 
sympathetic mood with the early Cali- 
fornia Mission life as a background. 
Each one frames a phase of life or a 
legend, and the details are handled in 
a fashion to show the ardent love of 
the author for her materials, a kindly 
effort to attract attention to the most 
poetically romantic period in the his- 
tory of California. The twenty-two 
pages, paper bound, have been gath- 
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ered very attractively by a leather 
thong after the style of the books of 
the old Mission pictured on the cover. 

Published by John Newbegin, San 
Francisco. 


“Biblical Libraries: A Sketch of 
Library History from 3400 B. C. to 
A. D. 150,” by Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, Librarian of Princeton 

University. 


This compact little book, punctuated 
with illustrations, is the result of 
twenty-five years of the author’s delv- 
ing into the early history of libraries. 
The material. is not ripe yet for sys- 
tematic publication, as the author con- 
fesses, as the rapidly growing results 
from-recent excavation suggests that it 
will be long before it is. The work, 
however, is an excellent perspective of 
the field covered, and well worth the 
while of library lovers. 

Published by Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey. Price, 
$1.25 net. 


“Joy,” by Lillian E. Craner. 


As the title implies, the author is the 
apostle of joy and sings its paens in 
various keys. Her little paper covered 
booklet of 32 pages, neatly illumi- 
nated, is addressed to those who seek 
Joy, but know not where it dwells; to 
those who know Joy well, yet have not 
learned to tell their brother men and 
to those who have taught her how to do 
her humble best. Her short poems 
radiate the joy she has found, and 
show the way by which other seekers 
may find the same happy illumination 
of the spirit. 

Published by Miss Lillian E. 
Craner, Oakland, Cal. 


“A Sheaf of Roses,” by Elizabeth 
Gordon. 


This is a gift book which will be 
highly appreciated by all lovers of 
roses. Seventeen of the most beauti- 
ful varieties, exquisitely drawn and 
colored by Frederick W. Martin, are 
gems of their kind. Each panel of 
roses is accompanied by a sympathetic 


verse setting forth the glowing beauty 
and tender sentiment of the fragrant 
flowers. Prettily baund and _illumi- 
nated in letters of gold. $1 net. 
Published by Rand, McNally & Co. 


“Pauline, A Romance of the Civil 
War,” by Arthur Willis Spooner, 
D. D., author of the “Grandest Work 
in the World,” etc. 

The plot owes its uniqueness and 
originality to an actual romance of real 
life. The historical background, 


‘thrown into relief by the “high lights” 


of the author’s imagination, shows war 
not as a fascinating drama; its trage- 
dies are painted in such startling terms 
that the reader cannot fail to realize 
that indeed “war is hell.” Perhaps the 
fact that the author is himself a mem- 
ber of the Sons of Veterans and an 


‘honorary member of the G. A. R. ac- 
“counts for the vividness and accuracy 


of detail and the wartime atmosphere. 
Cloth; frontispiece; $1.35 net. Pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Co. 


“The Glen Path and Other Poems,” by 

Samuel Theodore Kidder. 

Gay or grave, underneath one feels 
the author’s understanding of the hu- 
man longing for brotherhood, for sym- 
pathy; its need for the touch of human 
love to link it to God. This is particu- 
larly felt in the religious verse. God 
comes to man not in scorn of things 
earthy, nor from oblivion to them, but 
through them. 

Paper bound; 12mo; $1 net. Pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Co. 


“Love’s Creed and Other Poems,” by 
Albert Edmund Trombly, author of 
“The Springtime of Love,” etc. 

The distinguishing features of ‘““The 
Springtime of Love,” the author’s 
earlier volume, reappear in ‘‘Love’s 
Creed,” but here one finds a broader 
vision, greater variety, maturity and 
restraint. In the satirical poems “Ave 
Marte” and “Dante’s Rejected Canto” 
a new and happy note is struck. 

Cloth; 12mo; $1 net; postage extra. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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